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Recent Developments 


operation of all kinds of steam-gener- 

ating equipment have made the use 
of a good quality of feedwater impera- 
tive, regardless of the type or size of the 
plant. Most engineers realize the im- 
portance of this factor in the efficient 
operation of their boilers, but may lack 
a proper knowledge of the best method 
of treatment to meet the specific condi- 


] coer )VEMENTS in the design and 


tions present in the plant under their 
charge 

in a general way, three matters are to 
be considered in problems of this kind: 
(1) the prevention of scale, (2) the 
elimination of active corrosion, and (3) 


the control of priming or foaming of the 


water within the boiler. The degree 
with which it is necessary to regulate 


these various conditions will determine 
largely the means to be employed. 
lhe different metheds used for cor- 


recting unsuitakle feedwater are inc uded 
(1) 


classes: those which 


In two 


are 









Disrite- 


——— 


Fig. 1. 


the Steam Evaporator 


Illustrating the Principle of 


in the Purification 


and Treatment of 


FEEDWATER 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


applied within the boiler, and (2) other 
processes, both chemical and mechanical, 
which are carried on externally by 
means of special equipment. 


Boiler Compounds 


Earlier methods were confined almost 
wholly to the first class, in which “boiler 
compounds,” so called, were introduced 
into the feedwater as it entered the 
boiler. These were often of doubtful 
character, unsuited to existing condi- 
tions, and not infrequently harmful. 
While boiler compounds may be used 
with good results under certain specified 
conditions, they should always be pur- 
chased from reliable concerns and used 
under the direction of an expert, fol- 
lowing a chemical analysis of the water. 

External treatment of feedwater has 
largely replaced the use of compounds 
in the larger and more important plants, 
and includes the lime, soda, and zeolite 
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processes, hot and cold water softening, 
purifying by heat in open feedwater 
heaters, etc. These various processes 
are well known and were considered in 
some detail in a previous article (TEX- 
TILE Wor.p, Nov. 7, 1925). 

Within recent years a number of inno- 
vations have taken place in feedwater 
treatment and in the methods of control 
of the processes of purification and boiler 
operation. Among these may be included 
the use of evaporators, deconcentration 
appliances, deaerators, electrolytic scale 
and corrosion prevention systems, meth- 
ods for inhibiting the embrittlement of 
metal, and steam purifiers. The present 
article will be devoted to these particu- 
lar processes. 


Evaporators 
The recent tendency toward higher 


boiler ratings, larger units, and higher 
steam pressures and temperatures has 
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called for greater purity of feedwater 





















of the heat supplied to it is shown in 













operation. When steam 


at, 





or €ar, 
than was considered necessary under Fig. 2, and consists of two evaporators boiler pressure is used, it is called a 
former operating conditions. In con- anda condenser. Raw water is supplied high-pressure or “high-heat level’ sys- 
densing plants, and where a large pro- to the evaporators, and steam from an tem. A low-pressure system make~ use 
portion of the condensation from the outside source is piped to the first of of exhaust steam running from a jew 
heating system or process work is re- these. The vapor produced in the first pounds gage to 20 in. of vacuum. 
turned to the boilers, the quantity of effect passes into the coil in the second Medium-pressure systems come bet\ cen 
make-up water is comparatively small, effect, and the vapor from here flows the two and frequently employ s'cam 
and distillation by means of evaporators into the condenser chamber, where it bled from the main or auxiliary tur- 
may often be resorted to with advantage. surrounds a coil through which flows bines. 
The principle of this process is the same the return condensate from the turbines A typical layout for a_ conden.ing 
in all cases, although the equipment may or the heating system, as the case may power plant, using exhaust steam irom 
vary. Fig. 1 shows one type. be. Here it gives up its heat and is the auxiliaries for the evaporator.. js 
In its simplest form an evaporating changed back to water again, raising the shown in Fig. 3. The condensate irom 
outfit consists of two essential parts: temperature of the returned condensate the main power units passes throug!) the 
an evaporator, where the raw water is accordingly. If no heat was lost by evaporator condenser, and both this and 
heated and converted into a vapor, and_ radiation, etc., the amount of distillate the distilled water from the evaporating 
a condenser, where this vapor is changed from each tank, in a given time, would system are discharged into an open jeed- 
back into water by removing the heat be the same. That from the first effect water heater, and from here are pumped 
which was given to it in the evaporator. evaporator would simply go back to the to the boiler through an economizer, 
Referring to Fig. 1, raw water is sup- boiler to replace the steam drawn from This is only one of many arrangements, 
plied to both the evaporator and con- that source, but the distillate from the but serves to show the general principle 
denser tanks. The first of these con- second effect evaporator and from the upon which they operate. 
tains a coil supplied with steam from a condenser would count as make-up, pro- oe eile 
source which varies in different plants. duced from the raw water. ee 
In operation, the steam gives up its heat Suppose in the above case 100 lb. of Evaporators are of three general 
to the surrounding water, producing a steam was supplied in a given time to types, classed according to their con- 
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Fig. 3. Typical Evaporating System for a Fig. 4. Detail of a Film Evaporator 
Condensing Power Plant 
vapor which passes over into a coil in’ the first effect. Theoretically, this, in struction and method of operation. In 
the second tank. Here it is condensed, condensing, would produce 100 Ib. of the film evaporator, shown in Fig. 4, 
and freed from the impurities which steam which would pass on to the second the raw water is pumped over a system 
were present in the raw water from effect, where it would be condensed and of steam coils, as indicated in the draw- 
which it was distilled. Although dis- generate 100 Ib. more, which in turn ing. The submerged type usually has a 
tillates are obtained from both the evap- would pass into the condenser. In the cast-iron or steel shell which serves as 
orator and condenser coils, which are single effect arrangement, shown in Fig. a reservoir for the raw water, this being 
mixed and fed to the boiler, only that 1, the make-up water produced was 


from the condenser can be considered as 
make-up water. That from the first 
coil simply replaces the steam used. 

\s the water in the tank becomes con- 
centrated from the process of evapora- 
tion, a certain amount is blown off from 
time to time. In the scheme shown in 
the diagram, the cooling water simply 
passes through the condensing tank and 
overflows into the sewer, carrying off an 
amount of heat equal to that given up 
by the coil in the evaporator. Such an 
arrangement is called a “single-effect”’ 
evaporator and is not ordinarily em- 
ployed in practical work. 


Two-Effect Outfit 
A two-effect evaporating outfit, 


equipped for utilizing (theoretically) all 
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simply equal to the weight of steam sup- 
plied from outside. In the two-effect 
arrangement, the weight of make-up is 
twice that of the steam supplied. For 
a three-effect plant it would be three 
times, and so on for any number. This, 
however, does not ho!d true in practice, 
due to radiation and other heat losses 
which take place, so that the average 
pounds of distillate actually obtained per 
pound of steam are about as follows: 
Single-effect—0.8 lb. 
Double-effect—1.6 Ib. 
Triple-effect—2.2 Ib. 


Sources of Steam 


The sources of steam for operating 
an evaporator will depend upon the 
power plant arrangement and method of 
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heated by means of submerged steam 
coils. An evaporator of this type, with 
the coils partially withdrawn, is shown 
in Fig. 5. The flash type is operated 
under low pressure, usually by exhaust 
steam. The raw water being heated to 
a high temperature, flashes into steam 
when admitted to the low-pressure cham- 
ber of the evaporator. 


Deconcentration 


Evaporators were first designed tor 
central-station work, but are now used 
to advantage in industrial plants where 
a large proportion of the condensation 
is returned to the boilers. 

Concentration of soluble 
solids in boilers must be controlled in 
order to prevent priming and foaming 
and the formation of scale. The older 


or suspended 








Fig. 3s 


The submerged Type 
of Evaporator 


method of deconcentration, and the one 
in vceneral use at the present time, is to 
blow the boilers down at more or less 
frequent intervals as conditions may 
require. The principal objections to this 
method are the element of guesswork, in 
many cases, as to the amount of water 
to be blown off and the resulting waste 
of heat. In order to reduce these wastes 

minimum, the density of the water 
should be tested from time to time by 
means of a hydrometer and a regular 
schedule of blowing down worked out 
for average operating conditions which 
vill maintain approximately the concen- 

tion desired. 

1 order to improve conditions in this 
respect, particularly in plants of larger 
size, methods have been devised which 
ire largely automatic, or at least under 

re accurate control. There are now 

the market several types of de- 

concentrators which operate in this man- 

ner, and practical investigations are be- 

carried on with a view to perfecting 

lie operation of these devices to a still 
iter extent. 

he value of one of these devices is 

cated by the curves in Fig. 6 which 

e based on results obtained in a plant 

ere part of the units were equipped 

part were not. Of course other 
cases will vary widely, depending upon 
he quality of the natural feedwater and 
methods of operation. 
n one type of deconcentrator a small 
vrtion of the boiler water is passed 
tinuously through a special filter by 
ins of a small circulating pump, and 
suspended solids which have been 
hrown out of solution in the boiler 
ler the influence of heat, or by chemi- 
treatment, are strained out. The 
licient functioning of this system de- 
ends upon converting the soluble cal- 
um and magnesium salts into insoluble 
pounds and removing them from the 
voller before they can form a deposit 
upon the heating surfaces. In order to 
this it has been found necessary, in 
ie¢ cases, to add sodium salts to the 
teclwater to assist the action of heat. 
lium and other soluble salts which 
present are not removed by the filter- 
device described above, and the 
‘ler must, therefore, be blown down 
Irom time to time and fresh make-up 

‘er added when these salts become 

highly concentrated. 

\mong other schemes which have 

n developed along this line is the 


+} 


“continuous blowdown,” the general 
principle of which is iilustrated in Fig. 
7. In this case a continuous stream of 
the concentrated boiler water is dis- 
charged at a fairly constant rate through 
the heat exchanger to the sewer by 
means of an automatic control box which 
regulates the flow. In passing through 
the coil in the exchanger the heat from 
the blow-off water warms the incoming 
feedwater on its way to the main heater, 
ihus saving most of the heat which 
would otherwise be wasted. When the 
water contains considerable gritty matter 
in. suspension, the erosion and wear of 
the valves and other controlling appli- 
ances is a matter which must be con- 
sidered. With the impurities in solution, 
the depreciation of equipment from this 
cause will be slight. 

The best method of utilizing the heat 
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Fig. 6. Curves Showing the Effect 
of a Deconcentrator 


of the blow-down water will vary in dif- 
ferent plants. Aside from the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 7, the heat may be 
used for warming the make-up water in 
connection with evaporators, and the 
zeolite, lime-and-soda, and similar water- 
softening processes. 


Deaeration 


It has long been known that certain 
gases, notably oxygen and carbon diox- 






BOILER Feed 






BOILER 


[| 
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COLD WATER 
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Fig. 7. Showing the Principle of 

the Continuous Blow-Down 


ide, dissolved in water accelerate its 
corrosive action, and the importance of 
removing these gases, especially in high- 
power plants, has become more and more 
apparent. The primary object of deaera- 
tion of feedwater is the removal of dis- 
solved oxygen; since this the 
most important single factor in the cor- 
rosion of metal by natural waters. How- 
ever, the effect of a given amount is 
dependent upon the presence of other 
impurities, as certain of these tend to 
form a protective coating over the metal 
which will reduce the corrosive action 
of the dissolved oxygen to a marked 
degree. 

Equipment for the degassification of 
feedwater is of two general types: (1) 


gas is 
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that employing mechanical or physical 
means, and (2) chemical treatment. The 
former method is most frequently em- 
ployed in this country, particularly for 
work on a large scale, and usually makes 
use of either the “explosive boiling” or 
“reboiling” treatment. 

One form of apparatus for explosive 
boiling is shown in Fig. 8, and consists 
of a separator, heater, main condenser, 
and auxiliary condenser. In operation 
the raw water passes through the tubes 
of the auxiliary condenser, the main con- 
denser, and heater in the order named, 
and is delivered by means of a float 
valve to the separator at a compara- 
tively high temperature. Owing to the 
lower pressure in this chamber, it hav- 
ing direct connection with the main con- 
denser, a portion of the water flashes 
into steam, the amount being still fur- 
ther increased by contact with the evap- 
orating tubes over which it falls. This 
rapid or explosive boiling liberates the 
dissolved gases, which with the 
steam into the condenser, where separa- 
tion takes place, the steam being con- 
densed and the gases withdrawn by 
means of an ejector or air pump and 
discharged through the auxiliary con- 
denser. In the particular case shown, 
steam for the heater and evaporating 
tubes in the separator is extracted from 
the main turbine, and the contained heat 
is largely returned to the boiler in the 
deaerated feedwater, as will be evident 
from an examination of the drawing. 


pass 


Other Arrangements 


In another arrangement, exhaust 
steam is emp'oyed in the heater and the 
evaporating tubes are omitted from the 
separator. In still another case the main 
condenser is omitted and exhaust steam 
is admitted to the separating chamber, 
from which it passes upward to the 
heater, meeting the small streams of in- 
coming water and picking up the gases, 
which are removed from the top of the 
heater through a small condenser for 
salvaging the heat which they contain. 

In the reboiling process the gases are 
removed by being forced upward by 
means of live steam. The apparatus 
usually consists of a steel or cast-iron 
shell, in the upper portion of which is 
a series of trays, as in the ofdinary open 
feedwater heater. The water enters the 
chamber at the top and splashes down- 
ward over the trays. Steam enters at 
the bottom through perforated pipes or 
jets and passes upward through the 
water in the storage space and then 
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mingles with that falling over the trays 
above. 

The gases, and some of the vapor, 
are removed by an ejector, the vapor 
being then condensed and returned to 
the system. This type of deaerator fre- 
quently takes the place of a feedwater 
heater, furnishing water at any tem- 
perature within the usual working range, 
besides removing the dissolved gases. 
A heater of this type arranged to re- 
ceive steam bled from the main turbine 
is shown in Fig. 9. The majority of 
mechanical deaerators are operated so 
there is no appreciable loss of steam or 
waste of heat, the particular method 
employed depending upon the general 
design of the plant. 

The chemical method of gas removal, 
commonly called “deactivation,” is used 
more particularly in smaller installa- 
tions, and functions by the oxidation of 
iron or steel. One form of equipment 
for this purpose is shown in Fig. 10, and 
consists of a tank filled with steel lath 
or other finely divided steel or iron, over 
which the water is made to flow by 
means of suitable baffles. Since the ac- 
tivity of the dissolved gases varies with 
the temperature, the water is usually 
heated before passing through the 
tank. 

Under ordinary conditions one charg- 
ing of steel lath will last for several 
months, and the amount converted into 
rust will vary from 1,800 to 2,500 Ib. 
per year when the feedwater consump- 
tion is 10.000 Ib. per hour. 

All feed-water supplies are improved 
with respect to their tendency to cor 
rode metal by the process of deaeration, 
and equipment for this purpose is now 
generally considered a necessity in the 
best power-plant practice. 


Electrolytic Treatment 


During the past few years a number 
of electrolytic processes have been de- 
veloped to prevent the corrosion of 
boilers and the formation of scale. 
While engineers in the past have been 
skeptical of such methods, due to the 
placing on the market of undeveloped 
equipment, recent improvements have 
seemed to show the possibilities of such 
devices and aroused greater 
along this line 


interest 


While a fairly large number of elec- 
tric processes have been developed 
abroad and in this country, the results 
have not been uniformly successful, and 
a given installation which has produced 
the desired results in one case has 
proved a failure in a similar one. Many 
factors influence the results and much 
depends upon a proper control of these 
various conditions. 

The removal of solids in solution and 
suspension by the principle of “electro- 
osmosis” is considered the most inter- 
esting method of water treatment which 
has appeared recently. In a_ general 
way, this consists in electrolizing the 
water as it flows through a series of 
cells, which results in the removal of 
soluble salts and produces a high degree 
of purification. This process, however, 
is still in the experimental stage and its 
value, when applied to practical pur- 
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Fig. 9. Showing a Deaerating Heater 
Connected with a Condensing Plant 


poses on a large scale, remains to be 
seen. 


Embrittlement 


The matter of caustic embrittlement 
in steam boilers is of particular interest 
at the present time in view of the large 
overloads and high pressures carried in 
many plants. Investigations indicate that 
this condition is due primarily to an 
excess of sodium carbonate in propor- 
tion of the sulphates. Some natural wa- 
ters contain bicarbonate of soda, and 
certain methods of treatment may also 
tend to increase the content of this 
salt. On heating the water the sodium 
bicarbonate breaks down to give the 
carbonate, which in turn decomposes to 
give sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) 
and carbon dioxide. 

Wh. * there is some disagreement as 
to the exact effect of high causticity 
upon the boiler plates and tubes, the 
theory advanced is that the sodium hy- 
droxide attacks iron with the generation 
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Fig. 10. A Chemical Deaerator 
or Deactivator 


of hydrogen, and this, having a natural 
affinity for metals, enters into the texture 
of the iron and changes its physical 
properties with the resultant formation 
of cracks or brittleness. To counteract 
this action it has been proposed by those 
favoring this theory, to maintain a ratio 
of sodium sulphate to sodium hydroxide 
which is greater than one. 

In experiments carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois the first step was the 
addition of sulphate of magnesium, 
which formed sodium sulphate and so 
decreased the sodium carbonate content. 
Later, sulphuric acid was used, enough 
being added to neutralize about two- 
thirds of the sodium carbonate. This 
method has been used with good success 
over a considerable period of time by a 
number of the large power stations. 
Other neutralizing agents which have 
been similarly employed are aluminum 
sulphate and iron sulphate. 
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The difficulty with the acid treatment 
is the care which must be exercised in 
its use, making necessary the direct 
supervision of a man experienced in the 
use of chemicals. While this may be 
possible in central-station work, it is 
not practical for the smaller industrial 
plant. With the sulphates it becomes 
practically impossible to keep the rec- 
ommended ratios at the higher steam 
pressures. When evaporators are used 
on alkaline waters, it becomes difficult 
to get a water free from sodium car- 
bonate. The acid treatment is impos- 
sible in this case and the addition of 
sodium sulphate defeats the purpose of 
evaporation. 

A chemical to meet the necessary re- 
quirements must be inexpensive, non- 
corrosive, and capable of preventing 
embrittlement when used in relatively 





Fig. 11. Showing the Effect of Erosion 
on Turbine Blades 


small amounts. Overtreatment must 
cause no trouble, and the process must 
require a minimum of personal attention. 

Various methods and substances are 
being investigated for this purpose at 
the present time, and among these 
sodium phosphate and tannate seem to 
meet the requirements most nearly. 
While laboratory tests have shown very 
satisfactory results with these, the in- 
vestigators caution against their general 
use until more data has been obtained 
through experiments carried on under 
practical working conditions. 


Steam Purification 


While steam purifiers may not come 
strictly under the head of feedwater 
purification apparatus, the necessity for 
such equipment is due largely to the 
condition of the feedwater, so that these 
appliances are usually classified as such 
and will be touched upon briefly in the 
present case. 

The contamination of steam may be 
due to (1) priming, (2) foaming, or 
(3) mechanical entrainment. 

The first of these is usually caused 
by concentration of the boiler water, 
operating at high ratings; and also by 
the type of boiler and the high water 
level. 

Foaming is generally due to a com- 
bination of suspended and soluble solids 
or to an oily condition, where the soda 
introduced combines with the oil to form 
a soap. 

Mechanical entrainment differs from 
priming and foaming in that it occurs 
with waters low in mineral solids. En 
trainment of quantities of moisture in 
excess of 1 or 2% is most apt to occu! 
in boilers operating at extremely high 
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ratings, and sometimes runs up to 4 or 
3% under this condition. When water 
‘- carried over in sufficient quantities to 
jorm slugs in the piping, it is capable 
of doing serious damage in the way of 
fracturing fittings, blowing out cylinder 
heads, stripping turbine rotors, etc. 
When present simply as a spray, it 
washes away cylinder lubrication and 
cuts away cylinders, piston rings, valve 
seats, and turbine blades by erosion. 

It must be remembered that the mois- 
ture in steam is not distilled water but 
straight boiler water, and usually in a 
high state of concentration due to vari- 
ous impurities which it contains. In the 
case of saturated steam, these impurities 
increase the erosive effect and are often 
deposited in various parts of the plant 
mechanism. Fig. 11 shows the effect 
of erosion on turbine blades ; and Fig. 12 
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Fig. 13. Receiver Type of 
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ows a gate valve rendered useless by 
salts deposited from ordinary steam. 


Superheated Steam 


[he examples given have been in con- 
with saturated steam. When 
, superheater is employed, the action of 
steam is somewhat differen. 
ih equally objectionable. The 

se of the superheater is to increase 
perature of steam above saturated 
temperatures. When the supply contains 
‘. the superheater simply acts as 
mal boiler surface until the mois- 
ture has been evaporated, and the degree 
ot superheat is reduced accordingly. The 


nection 


mpure 


ethciency of the turbine or engine in- 
creases with the degree of superheat, 


within certain limits, so that moisture in 
steam cuts this down and adds to 
ost of fuel. It can be shown that 
an increase in moisture of 1% reduces 
he superheat around 16°, and as each 
12° reduction cuts down the tur- 
ethciency 1%, the effect of wet 
steam is a substantial item of expense as 
regards the cost of power production. 
to say nothing of the damage done to 
iment. If the contained moisture 
imply distilled water, its undesir- 
ualities would end with its effect 
action of the superheat, but as it 
centrated boiler water, its evap- 
1 in the superheater leaves the 
ned impurities in the form of a 
dust which is as injurious as the 
if not more so, when carried on 
with the dry steam into the various 
n nes. 
“pose a 1,000-hp. boiler is operated 
‘> rating, and carries 2% of mois- 


to the piping system, which is not 
If the concentration in 


unusual. 












Fig. 12. Effect of Mineral Deposits 
on a Gate Valve 


the boiler is 100 grains per gallon, the 
weight of solid matter carried into the 
system with the steam in one month will 
amount to nearly 3,000 lb., and it is not 
difficult to imagine the damage by ero- 
sion and clogging which may be done 
to the delicate parts of the plant appa- 
ratus by this quantity of grit, either in 
the form of dry dust or when mixed 
with wet steam. 


Purifiers 


Purifiers for the removal of moisture 
and solids from steam are built on the 
same general principles as the ordinary 
“separators” which are commonly placed 
in the steam pipes to engines and tur- 
bines, but are designed for high effi- 
ciency and the handling of solids. 

There are various forms upon the 
market, two of which are shown in Fig. 
13 and 14. The first of these is of the 
receiver type with special nozzle and 
baffle as indicated. It is connected into 
the steam line between the boiler and 





Fig. 14. A Form of Steam Purifier 
Placed in the Boiler Drum 


superheater in the ordinary power plant 
and has also been used with satisfactory 
results in textile mills in the line supply- 
ing steam for process work. 

The device shown in Fig. 14 contains 
a series of specially formed baffles en- 
closed in a casing, and is located in the 
top of the boiler drum. This is also 
made in a form for use in pipe lines 
outside the boiler when this arrange- 
ment is preferred. 


Studies Cotton Plant Diseases 
in Arkansas 


MARIANNA, ARK.—Dr. B. B. Mun- 
diker, of India, is at the State Cotton 
Experimental Station near here, study- 
ing cotton wilt resistant strains. He is 
a native of Bombay, India, and was 
sent here by the British government to 
study plant diseases. 
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Want Use by Industries 


Government Data More Valuable if 
Consumption by Trades Given 


The textile industry would be greatly 
aided in its merchandizing activities, it 
has been suggested, if the figures col- 
lected by the Government, showing the 
cotton goods, materials, and composi- 
tions used *in industry, were broken 
down by trades. In 1919, it was found 
that 50% of the product of the mills 
went into clothing, 34% into industry, 
and 16% into articles for household use. 
There is every reason to believe, it is 
pointed out by Government experts, that 
the percentages ascribed to clothing and 
industry have had a readjustment in 
favor of industry. 

The industrial consumption by trades 
and classes has never been revealed, 
however. Were these figures available 
over a period of years, a trend would be 
established that would be helpful to mills 
in analyzing their markets, it is held. 
In a few instances, the trend already 
has been established in the consumption 
of particular industries, but inasmuch as 
comparative data is lacking, this inform- 
ation is not so valuable as it otherwise 
would be. 

The tire industry, for example, in- 


creased its demand for cotton fabric 
196% over the period from 1922 to 
1928. It is estimated that 32 lb. of 


cotton are consumed in the manufacture 
of every automobile, but it has not been 
indicated whether the amount of cotton 
used per car is increasing or decreasing. 
In the aviation industry great possibili- 
ties are said to exist in the greater 
utilization of cotton products. 


Cotton for Parachutes 


Cotton parachutes can be sold com- 
mercially for $275 while the price of 
silk parachutes centers around $400. It 
is, therefore evident that a promising 
field for high grade cotton fabric exists 
in connection with the production of 
these articles. In order to obtain cotton 
fabric of the quality necessary for use 
in parachutes, it is stated that 1} in. 
staple lengths should be used. Sea 
Island cotton of this quality is now under 
production off the Carolina coasts at a 
guaranteed price of 75c. a pound, it is 
said. 


Avondale Cotton Mills’ Baseball 
Team is Alabama 
State Champion 


Micnon, ALA.—The baseball team of 
the Avondale Cotton Mills here, won the 
state championship by defeating Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery recently. 

The victors will shortly, compete with 
the champion teams of Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, at Meridian, Miss. 
Following this event, there will be an 
eastern sectional championship at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a national champion- 
ship at Louisville, Ky. 

The tournament is sponsored by the 
American Legion and the teams are 
made up of boys under 16. 
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Fashions and Merchandising 


A Few Fashion Points Which 
May Aid in Clearer Definition 


HE important relation of fashions 

to merchandising is _ realized 
throughout the textile industry. The 
vital part which fashions piay 1n mer- 
chandising has been stressed to retailers 
during the last few weeks by Amos Par- 
rish in a series of special “Fashion 
Merchandising Clinics” held at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, New York. 

Mr. Parrish offers the following prac- 
tical fashion points for stores, which 
may prove interesting reading for the 
merchant on the primary market: 
Fashion is a style accepted by a sizable 

number of people. 


* * * 
\ thing doesn’t have to be new to be a 
Fashion. 
eck) ® 
Fashion does not have to be high priced. 
i a oe 


lo be in Fashion it merely has to be now 
to be wanted, to be used, to be worn, to 


he accepted, now—Now—NOW ! 
* * & 
l‘ashion trends move slowly. 
“ee 


\nd these Fashion trends—moving slowly 


can be traced by looking clearly at 
the facts. 
a 
Fashion facts are the basis of Fashion 
analysis. 
: x * * 


\nd Fashion facts must be analyzed exactly 
as all other facts are analyzed when the 
truth is wanted—that is, on their merits 

without emotion and without prejudice. 
a 
Fashion analysis—factual Fashion analysis 
is the basis of fashion forecasting. 
* * x 


A 


urate Tashion forecasting is a vital part 
of profitable Fashion merchandising. 
* * * 
Controlled Fashion buying is the basis of 
profitable Fashion selling 


x x x 
Fashion is a selling force today—second to 
no other single selling force 
x x x 
Resisting Fashion trends is bad business. 


k x x 
Selling with and into Fashion trends is 
good business. 
*x* * * 
(;uessing Fashions is guess work. 
x * * 


Fashion hunchers are as unreliable as race 
track tipsters. 


* * * 


Fashion long-shots are, to say the least, 

highly speculative investments. 
+ * * 

\ Fashion-coordinated store is one which 

thinks the way customers think. 
* ¢ & 

\ store which agrees with itself in Fash- 
ions is quite likely to agree with its 
customers on Fashions. 

cs 

\dvertising minus Fashion-facts is quite 

likely to be minus results. 
* * * 

advertising basically Fashion-sound 

has a sound basis on which to build its 

selling attack. 


Store 
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Fashion knows little about geography. 
never studied it! 
e227 
Fashion appeals not to four hundred—but 
to four million. Not to the fashionable 


She 


forty, but to the fashionable forty 
million, in America. 
ae 
Stores profit most when they play the 


Fashion winners and keep on playing 
them just as long as they are the winners. 
* * * 


Fashion is a public preference expressed: 





Shows Cotton Dress Which 
Cost Only 30c. 


Auburn, Ala—A dainty 
cotton dress, for which the 
cash outlay was only 30c., 
was a feature of Farmers’ 
Week here. Mrs. Hull who 
demonstrated the oppor- 
tunities for using more cot- 
ton, made the dress from 
cotton sacks. It was an at- 
tractive ensemble suit. 

A clothing demonstration, 
conducted by Miss Dorothy 
Dean, extension clothing 
specialist, stressed the ad- 
vantages of cotton for 
clothes for women, saying 
they are cool, comfort- 
able and stylish. She also 
recommended lisle hosiery. 





the votes for the winning candidate— 
counted. 


* * * 


The most important Fashion trend this fall 
is the ensemble way of dressing. 


x k * 

Mr. Filene says, “When you plan—write 
‘t down.” That goes for Fashion plans, 
too. 


* * * 


Fashion is wholesome whole-wheat bread 
and fresh vitamine-full butter—not an 
assortment of French pastry. 

x * * 

Fashion taste is just one part of Fashion 
sense. 

* * * 


Good taste in Fashion selection—yes. But 
good sense, too. 
* * + 
\ Fashion forecast is as practical as a 
road map. 
* * * 
Fashion is as practical as a tooth brush. 
x * x 
Fashions are “A” in the alphabet. 
* * * 
There’s no copyright on fashion. And so— 
no one has a copyright on fashion. 
* * * 
It's smart to be fifty—or any other age— 
if you are in fashion. 
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Rayon Census Shows Gains 


Manufacture of Ke on Becomes 
a Leading U. S. Industry 


Rayon, the newest of the maj 


tex- 
tile fibers, has assumed \ ithin the last 
few years a position of © .tstandin. jm- 
portance in the textile ineustry, produc- 
tion in 1927 amounting tc $109, 88s 336. 
a gain of 24.8% over the previous cen- 
sus year of 1925, according to the ex- 


tile Division, Department of Com: 


rece, 
Although Europe was the birtl)| 


Lace 
of the industry and more than a decade 
elapsed before the manutacture o/ this 
fiber was introduced into the United 
States greater progress has been iade 
in this country than in any other and 
at the present time the productive ca- 
pacity of American rayen plants is ap- 
proximately 100% greater than that of 
our nearest foreign competitor. 

There are four separate and distinct 
processes now in commercial use in the 


manufacture of rayon, the resulting 
product of each process differing in cer- 
tain respects from all the others. Irre- 
spective of the process used cellulose 
obtained either from cotton linters or 
wood pulp, usually spruce, is the basic 
raw material. The four processes and 
the ratio of the 1928 domestic produc- 
tion accounted for by each are: viscose, 
84% of the total; nitrocellulose, 9% 


cellulose-acetate, 5%, and = cupram- 
monium 2%. 
According to the latest available 


cersus data on the industry, there were 
19 establishments, employing 26,34] 
wage earners, engaged in the produc- 
tion of rayon and allied products during 
the vear 1927 as compared with 14 es- 
tablishments and 19,128 wage earners 
during the previous census year 1925. 
In 1927 wages paid amounted to $28,- 
649,441, an increase of 24.7% over 1925, 
and the cost of materials, factory sup- 
plies, containers for products, fuel and 
purchased power $25,747,792, a gain of 
39.3%. The total value of products 
amounted to $109,888,336, a gain of 
24.8%, of which $106,468,752 repre- 
sented yarns, $342,749 waste, and $3,- 
076,835 allied products, including sheets. 

The rayon industry began in this 
country in 1911, says the Department 
of Commerce, and while increases in 
production have been registered each 
year since the inception of the industry 
the greatest growth has been within the 
last few years. During the first ten 
years of the existence of the industry in 
the United States the capacity of Amer- 
ican plants was augmented rather 
slowly, the average annual gains 
amounting to approximately 1,000,000 
lb. Although the industry began to 
expand at a more rapid rate after 1921 
the greatest strides have been made 
since 1925. During the period between 
1921 and 1925 the annual output rose 
from about 15,000,000 Ib. to almost 52,- 
000,000 Ib., a gain of 37,000,000 Ib. dur- 
ing the four-year period. In 1926, there 
was an increase of 12,000,000 Ib., fol- 
lowed by increases of 12,000,000 and 
20,000,000 Ib. during 1927 and 1928, re- 
spectively, a total gain for the last three 


rses will be held. 





i 46,000,000 Ib. According to un- 
estimates the 1929 production 
- from ?5 900,000 to 30,000,000 Ib. 
r than ist’ year, to be followed by 
creater enlargement in productive 
ity in 1930. It will be noted from 
igures’ that the rate of growth 
the fi¥st ten years after the estab- 
nt of Use industry in the United 
was 4Mw when compared with 
lvancet made during the second 
of its existence. 


f 


Phila. School’s 46th Year 


sessions Will Begin Sept 18 
On Day Courses 


year of 
Philadelphia Textile School will 
Sept. 18, when sessions in day 
Registrations will 
17, tests for ad- 





ade up to Sept. 


sion of new members being given on 


16 for day course. Students in 
ing school do not register until 


2. classes in this section of the 


ool beginning Oct. 7. 


dications at present are that classes 


| he about the same size as last year, 


number being limited by agreement 


he number that officials of the school 


ve can be handled with the phy- 
facilities at the present building. 


wients from all sections of the United 


tes and Canada as well as from many 


eign countries will attend this year. 


lany 


rege of 


changes in equipment have 
made during the summer months, 


the school adding machinery, equipment 


ppliances from time to time as im- 
ements are made or their necessity 


mes apparent or whenever it is seen 


new apparatus would assist in 
emonstration of any subject. Dur- 
he summer several new testing de- 
have been installed, additions and 
ovements have been made in the 
for instruction of weaving, sev- 
additions having been made to their 
and jacquard equipment. 
here have been no changes in the 
of the school since last year, a 


jority of the professors and instruc- 


having the advantage of many 
teaching experience to offer the 


lent. The institution is headed by 
ector E. W. France, 


who has held 
position for more than 40 years. 
lley C. Algeo is the professor in 
weave formation, analysis 
structure of fabrics; Richard S. 
professor in charge of jacquard 
en, drawing and color work, and 
C. Bertolet, professor in charge 
hemistry, dyeing and printing. 
he diploma courses are the regular 
le, three years, and chemistry, dye- 
and printing, also three years. Cer- 


ate Courses are given in cotton, wool 


worsted, silk, figured design and 
ng and color matching. Candidates 
admission to diploma courses must 
ent a diploma or certificate from 


iccredited high school having a four- 
‘course of study or from an accred- 


academy of equal rank, or they may 


r 14 college entrance units. 


Tariff Action a Puzzle 


Unlikely, However, 
Schedules 


(From TrextTitE Wor.p’s 


EPUBLICANS, Democrats, 

insurgents all felt certain of vic- 
tory for their respective sides in the 
tariff fight as the Senate settled down 
to work Wednesday after its summer 
recess. It looks like the caucus race 
in Alice in Wonderland where every- 
body drew prizes. The tariff situation 
is just as fantastic. Though the daily 


and 





TEXTILE Wor p’s Boston Office 
Is Now in Statler Building 


The Boston headquarters 
of the Textile World or- 
ganization is now located 
in the Statler Building in 
the Park Square District. 
The offices, which are also 
those of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., are in Suite 
1427. The building is 
adjacent to the Statler 
Hotel and occupies a tri- 
angle bounded by Provi- 
dence and Arlington Streets 


and Columbus Avenue. It 
is one block south of 
Boylston Street. The Ar- 


lington Street station is the 
nearest subway entrance. 
The nearest railroad sta- 
tions are the Back Bay 
Station of the N. Y, N. H. 
& H. and the Huntington 
Avenue station of the B. 
& A. Textile World’s new 
telephone number is Hub- 
bard 4911. All of our fa- 
cilities at the new location 
are, as usual, at the service 
of the textile industry. 





press is full of glib statements on what 
might happen, nobody including the 
party leaders themselves really knows 
what the outcome is to be. 

Probably the first significant move 
will hold over till Monday of next 
week awaiting a number of senators 
who have not yet arrived in Wash- 
ington. As this issue goes to press, 
it seems certain that by then debate 
will commence on a resolution either to 
limit tariff changes to the agricultural 
schedules or to recommit the bill to the 
Senate Finance Committee which would 
then report back only the farm items. 
This is desired by Norris, Nye, and the 
other irreconcilable Middlewesterners 
plus the indefatigable Borah. It will be 
recalled that the Borah resolution last 
June failed by only one vote. There is 
some thought that this narrow margin 
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Will Be Shut 


That Manufacturing 
Out of Bill 


Washington Office) 


for the administration will be reversed. 

Our guess is that the Senate will show 
better judgment. 

Ignoring the fact that progress has 
been happening, the insurgents view the 
tariff simply as a grab-bag for the manu- 
facturers. They would like to accord the 
farmer equal protection. Realizing that 
the tariff is ineffective against most farm 
products, they would, if they had their 
way, arrive at such parity by reducing 
the duties on manufactured articles to 
the level of agricultur il rates thus also 
reducing the farmer’s living costs. This 
being impossible, they strive to keep the 
industrialists on the outside looking in 
while the farmer helps himself. 

If the Solid South were as firmly en- 
trenched along free trade principles as in 
past Congresses, a coalition between the 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans 
might bring this to pass. Fortunately 
it appears that the growth of southern 


industries has combined with other 
factors in reconciling some of the 
minority members to a reasonable 


amount of tariff protection. Even with 
disgruntled Republicans to deal with 
other than the out-and-out insurgents, it 
seems fairly certain that the shutting out 
of the manufacturing schedules is mostly 
talk which has been noised about in the 
usual course of creating party issues. 
By next week this should be fairly clear. 


Explains Wool Rate 


In explanation of the amendments 
to the House Tariff Bill, the Senate 
Finance Committee released last Tues- 
day (Sept. 3) a report discussing the 
changes in detail. The Senate reaction 
toward raw wool is that, inasmuch as 
the domestic clip has increased by one- 
third under the present rates, further 
protection is unjustified. However, a 
lower rate for grades coarser than 44s 
is not approved because the growers ad- 
vocated this reduction only if the basic 
rate on finer grades should be raised 
from 3lc. to 34c. per pound as in the 
House Bill and set back by the Senate. 

The large increases in the duties on 
wool by-products are based on relative 
values. For example, the report states, 
“Noils sell for about 80% of the value 
of a corresponding grade of wool. Thus 
the rate on carbonized noils was placed 
at 24c. per pound or about 80% of the 
clean content rate of 3lce. The rates 
on yarn wastes, shoddy, wool rags, 
etc., were correspondingly lower. Ae 
premium is put on processing, especially 
carbonizing and scouring, to protect 
American plants. Other changes in the 
wool schedule were principally in the 
compensatory or specific duties by rea- 
son of the restored 3lc. rate on raw 
wool. 

In the silk schedule, the sole rate 
change from 55% to 60% on the im- 
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portant item in broad silks is in recog- 
nition of general depression through the 
silk mills due to foreign competition, 
particularly in goods with a _ multi- 
colored lining, cloths with rayon admix- 
tures, and gloria or umbrella silks. 
The principal revisions in the rayon 
schedule were to protect new processes 


and to aid the silk throwsters and 
weavers. The change in the definition 
from rayon to “rayon and other syn- 


thetic textiles” was explained by the 
fact that while the viscose people, rep- 
resenting 80% of the synthetic textile 
industry, wanted rayon as the generic 
term, the cellulose acetate, cupram- 
monium, and nitrocellulose firms have 
opposed this term. 

Cotton shirts received a raise from 
374% to 50% ad valorem because the 
existing rate is lower than that on the 
broadcloth from which the more expen- 
sive shirts are made. Changes in the 
fabric paragraphs were a matter of ad- 
justment or to meet exceptionally keen 
competition. Other changes through the 
Finance Committee’s bill are essentially 
reported in the last two 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


issues of 


August Biggest Month for 
Silk Exchange 


August sales of raw silk futures on 
the National Raw Silk Exchange es- 
tablished a new high record, exceeding 
by 1,885 bales the previous high, es- 
tablished in May. 

Sales for the month just ended totaled 


22,990 bales, valued at approximately 
$14,943,500. May sales were 21,105 
bales, valued at approximately $13,- 
718,250. 


There has been a fairly broad move 
ment of prices on the Silk Exchange 
during the past month, and the heavy 
volume of trading has reflected to some 
extent increased public participation in 
future raw silk operations. 


5. T. A. Weaving Division to 
Meet Sept. 3 


The Weaving Division of the South 
ern Textile Association, including both 
the plain and fancy groups, will meet at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., 
Sept. 13, at 10 a.m. 

EK. A. Franks, of Greenville, chairman 
of the division, states that all phases of 
weaving and slashing will be taken up, 
and that there will also be discussion 
of important questions concerning the 
weaving of rayon crepes and other rayon 
materials. 


Navy To Open Bids 


on Cotton Goods 


On Sept. 10, at 10 a.m. the Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., will 
open bids on the following items: 100,- 


000 bath 
specification 55-T-6a; 


crews towels according to 
and 1,200,000 cot- 
ton handkerchiefs according to specifi- 
cation 55-H-lb. 
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N. E. Mills Hit 
By Water Shortage 


Several Plants Close Temporarily, 
Others Curtail Production— 
Connecticut River Low 


The three-months’ drought prevailing 
in the Atlantic States threatens seriously 
to impair the operation of the woolen 
mills in all the New England States. 
Numerous plants have been forced 
either to shut down altogether or at least 
curtail output, due to shortage of water. 

The actual number of mills affected to 
date, is not known but officials of the 
Wool Institute, New York, said they 
understood that numerous firms had been 
affected. Spokesmen for the Institute 
said the water resources of the New 
England were much depleted due to the 
lack of rain this summer, and that mills 
generally were having difficulty in con- 
tinuing operation. 

“The situation could not be described 
as serious, as yet, but it might easily 
become so, if New England doesn’t get 
considerable rain within the next few 
weeks,” one official said. 

The woolen mills of Massachusetts 
were particularly handicapped by the 
lack of water. Strong, Hewat & Co., 
Inc., of North Adams, were compelled to 
shut down all departments except the 
finishing room, on Aug. 26, for lack of 
water. It is known that numerous mills 
in other Massachusetts cities have been 
compelled to shut down, or curtail output 
for this reason. Mills at Ludlow, Mass., 


were crippled in some instances. The 
Ludlow Mig. Associates have been 
obliged to curtail output for lack of 


water ; it is understood that their demand 
called for full-scale operation but that 
the necessary water power was _ not 
available. 

The situation is accentuated by the 
fact that the water at the Holyoke dam 
on the Connecticut river has fallen to 
its lowest point in 20 years; this made 
necessary the closing of the headgates 
of the canal system on Aug. 27, leaving 
the mills in that vicinity to utilize such 
power sources as they might possess. 

The low water, due to lack of rain, 
presents another problem for mill 
owners, as it has given rise to a growth 
of moss; this moss gives off iodine in 
the water to such an extent as to inter- 
fere with bleaching. 


Offer Prize in India 
for Spinning Wheel 


The Council of the All-India Spin- 
ners’ Association has offered a prize 
of $35,000 to the person who will de- 
liver to the Council a spinning wheel 
or a combination of spinning wheel 
and carder for cotton, fulfilling certain 
conditions. These conditions include 
the fact that the wheel should be handy 
in size and should be able to be worked 
by hand or by foot in an ordinary In- 
dian village cottage; that it be of a type 
such as one woman may work at for 
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eight hours a day without undue strain: 
that it be capable of turning out 16,000 
yds. of yarn from 12s to 20s counts in 
eight hours continuous working; that 
it can be made available in India at a 
price not exceeding $52. There «re 
other conditions listed in the announce- 
ment. 

Machines must be delivered for ex- 
amination on or before Oct. 30, 1930, 
Inquiries can be addressed to the offices 
of the All-India Spinners’ Association 
Mirzapur, Ahmedabad, India. 





Viscose to Exhibit 
New Rayon Fabrics 


Showing in New York will 
Demonstrate Wide Use 
of Synthetic Yarn 


An interesting display of rayon fabrics 
will be staged by The Viscose Co., at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, for 
two weeks, from Sept. 10 to Sept. 21. 
The fabrics will be attractively shown 
in a setting of exceptional artistry. 

The purpose of the exhibition is to 
illustrate, by means of the very latest 
developments in fabrics, the possibilities 
of highest quality merchandise utilizing 
Crown Brand Rayons. There will be 
all-rayon products, as well as creations 
in which mixtures of rayon with cotton, 
wool and silk appear. Methods of using 
Crown Brand yarns, especially the popu- 
lar Dulesco and Dulenza rayons, will 
be featured. Also, there will be an 
advance showing of Seraceta acetate 
process rayon. There is no market on 
Seraceta in the United States as vet, 
but this new acetate rayon development 
will be on the market in this country the 
latter part of 1929 or early next year. 
The creations to be displayed will dem- 
onstrate to manufacturers and the trade 
generally some of the striking possi- 
bilities for utilization of this new yarn. 

The exhibition will be under the 
supervision of Miss Elsie Collier, who 
came from England to supervise the 
showing. Miss Collier has been for the 
last ten years associated with Cour- 
tauld’s Ltd., and has had a broad expe- 
rience in the conduct of important tex- 
tile and fabrics exhibitions in England 
and Australia. 

An elaborate setting has been created 
for the exhibition. The Viscose Co., is 
erecting, on the eighteenth floor of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, in the  newly- 
decorated Salle Moderne, a temple-like 
structure of classical design as a display 
stand for the main portion of the exhibit. 
This stand, inclosed by tall pillars with 
Corinthian capitals, and decorated in 
two shades of pale beige, measures 30 
by 45 feet at the base, and rises to a 
height of 18 feet. 

Among the fabrics on display will be 
Morocaines, repps, pile fabrics, chenilles, 
reversible rayon satins and many other 
materials either composed entirely 0! 
rayon or having rayon in combination 
with wool, cotton and silk. 









“HE unique position held by de- 
‘| signs printed in colors for the 
ornamentation of all fabrics for 
women’s garments, furniture coverings, 
draperies, negligees, bath and beach 
robes, scarfs, squares, footwear, dresses, 
ensembles, and so on, is not fully known 
except to stylists, designers, and to 
artists in the broad field of commercial 
designing. 
fhe inception of the present vogue 
for printed fabrics dates back to the 
summer of 1921 when colors in a large 
way were signals for expansion. Sports 
were partly responsible for the adoption 
of a long range of brilliant colors which 
could be worn on the golf links, at races, 
or at tennis games but which would look 


The Supremacy of Printed Fabrics 


Artistic Scope and Fashion Appeal Give Prints Leadership 


By Eugene Franklin Peirce 








The two articles on this 
page describe the current 
ascendency of prints over 
yarn dyed goods from the 
angles of merchandising 
and manufacturing. Mr. 
Peirce analyzes the style 
movement of prints and 
Mr. Cotton the technique 
which has made the printed 
vogue possible. 








out of place in a drawing room or for 
a stroll on the boulevard. 
Noting this movement, colorists, art- 





Fast Colors Boom Prints 


By W. H. Cotton 
Color Chemist, of General Dyestuff Corp. 


: HAS been noticeable during the 
last few years that prints are rapidly 
superseding woven goods, and the ques- 
tion arises why this tendency exists and 
what its chief cause is. Regarding this 
situation from a technical standpoint, I 
hink that one of the principal reasons 
at the printers have on the whole 
vakened to the fact that it is most 
essential to use colors which are as fast 
possible and thus to create a good 
name for the goods they submit to the 
public. 
lor many years most of the printed 
goods which were put on the market 
were neither fast to light nor washing, 
| users among the general public 
vould shun a print fearing that they 
ht buy something which would not 
so long as they required it to do. 
had a greater faith in yarn dyed, 
en pattern articles as they had 
ned from experience that on the 
le a better class of colors was used 
this purpose. 


Fast Colors in Prints 


nce the introduction of vat colors 
Naphtol AS compounds which have 
taken up so extensively during the 
ew years by the printers, the buying 
c is realizing that a print can be 
last and is perhaps even faster than 
many a woven article, as the cotton mills 
in many instances failed to take 
lese new lines of colors to the same 
ex’ nt as have the printers. 
nother reason for the predominance 
‘inting styles at the present moment 
e great variety of designs and color- 


ot 


1s 






ings which the printer is able to pro- 
duce with considerably less cost than 
the dyer and weaver. Here again it is 
to a certain extent thanks to the dye- 
stuff manufacturers, who are constantly 
bringing out new and brighter, and at 
the same time faster, colors, that the 
printers are able in many cases to match 
colorings which the designer has painted 
on paper and which the printer formerly 
could not reproduce on textiles. 

But not only does the printer produce 
new and beautiful designs, but he is able 
now with the help of various processes 
to imitate woven effects so well that it 
requires someone with considerable 
knowledge to determine whether the sub- 
mitted sample is dyed or printed. 


Speed and Economy 


Finally the question of price is of the 
greatest importance. With the help of 
his fast running printing machines the 
printer can turn out multi-colored prints 
at a much cheaper price than the weaver 
with his loom. He is therefore able to 
take in his gray goods, bleach, print 
and finish them at a fraction of the 
time which the dyer of ginghams re- 
quires. It is therefore difficult for the 
dyer and weaver to compete against the 
printer who can produce a more pleas- 
ing article at a cheaper rate and in a 
shorter time. 

The only hope for the dyer and weaver 
in the future will be to produce his 
goods with the fastest colors on the mar- 
ket and so to create for himself and his 
goods a name which will have weight 
with the buying public. 
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ists, printers, designers, and converters 
of silks, cottons, linens, hangings, etc., 
all seized on the opportunity to enlarge 
the scope of their activities. Women 
were encouraged to adopt printed fabrics 
through their inherent beauty, and the 
demand for them grew overnight and 
has been steadily improving each season 
since then. The outlay by some con- 
verters for printed designs now amounts 
to many thousands of dollars annually 
and gives employment to artists both 
home and foreign. 

The new art movement in Paris and 
the establishment of the “Salon des 
Artists Decoratifs” by French artists 
are partly responsible for the advance 
of commercial art. Yet when it was 
first promoted, artists of the old school 
rushed into print and predicted its hasty 
downfall on the grounds that there was 
nothing new to be said or done in art. 
How successful the new movement has 
become is best shown by its adoption 
not alone in France but in this country 
as well. 

The principles of the new art enlarge 
the scope of the designing artists. In- 
stead of composing designs made of con- 
ventional flowers, geometrics, checks, 
and historical ornaments which have 
been the main reliance of artists, the 
door is now open to nature’s rich mine 
of undeveloped motifs for the artist who 
is developing new designs with which 
to print fabrics for commercial use. 

For example one printer of silks drew 
inspiration from the stars for a series 
of designs. Thus one appeared as 
“Flaming Jupiter” in the form of a 
flaming star expressed in silvery white 
on a ground of navy blue. Another was 
“Northern Lights” in which brilliant 
colors were posed on grounds of blue 
and black. 

Original designs expressed in new and 
inspiring colors have enabled designers 
to expand the scope of their work and 
to beautify silks in variety as well as 
rayons and cotton dress goods. Almost 
unlimited scope exists in presentation of 
these designs in printed versions. The 
cost is reasonable and quick changes 
are possible; similar patterns in woven 
colored goods might be mechanically 
slow or considerably more expensive. — 

The growth of the printing art as 
applied to fabrics is further illustrated 
by the experience of an artistic woman 
who established a studio for the painting 
of original designs by hand on silks for 
customers willing to pay for exclusive 
patterning. This business has now pro- 
gressed to a point where the original 
designs and color combinations are pro- 


(Continued on page 141) 
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A Boomerang for W. ool Growers 


NHOULD the unexpected happen and advanced 

tariff rates upon wool by-products, particularly upon 
wool rags, be retained in the pending tariff bill as it will 
come from conference, then it can be predicted with 
certainty that the effect will be exactly the opposite of 
that expected by domestic wool growers and their friends 
—it will be a boomerang that will hurt wool growers 
quite as much as carded woolen manufacturers. 

In reporting the bill to the Senate the majority of 
members of the Finance Committee make the following 
defence of their action in increasing duties upon rags 
and other wool by-products; “The committee believes 
that a duty is levied on wool for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the American wool grower, and that if a sub- 
stitute for wool is allowed to come in at a lower rate 
than the duty on wool the intent of Congress is defeated. 
The duties on wool by-products are therefore levied in 
accordance with their replacement values and not ac- 
cording to their relative values.” 

Apparently the committee has labored under the as- 
sumption that wool by-products are the only substitutes 
for wool, whereas the number and importance of other 
substitutes has greatly increased in recent years and 
cannot fail to be stimulated further by anything approxi- 
mating the proposed duties upon wool by-products. 
Formerly cotton was the principal substitute for wool 
and its by-products, but in addition to this silk noils, 
rayon waste, jute and a variety of so-called “artificial” 
wools are now available. No effective duty could be 
levied upon these substitutes and that is probably the 
reason why they have been overlooked by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The important point.in this con- 
nection, and one that must be well understood by such a 
capable wool manufacturer as Chairman Reed Smoot of 
that committee, is the fact that the greater use of wool 
by-products in low-grade carded woolens the greater 
the use of new wool for blending therewith, whereas, on 
the other hand, it is axiomatic that the use of new wool 
in low-grade goods falls off in proportion to the utiliza- 
tion of other classes of substitutes than wool by- 
products. Anything as prohibitive as a 24c. duty on rags 
will cut off effectually importation of the soft wool rags 
that are best adaptable for blending with new wool and 
With the 


American demand cut off foreign prices of soft rags will 


that are available only in foreign markets. 


decline and their resulting increased use by foreign 
manufacturers will render the latter keener competitors 
on low-grade all-wool goods in our markets. 

So evident is the boomerang effect upon domestic wool 
growers of tariff rates as prohibitive as that proposed 
upon wool rags that the most plausible explanation of its 
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eek 


inclusion in the Senate Finance Committee bill is that jt 





has been placed there as a basis of trading and future 
compromise. If this is the case then we believe wool 
manufacturers will be willing, in return for the con- 
tinuance of old rates upon raw wool, to accede to a 
moderate increase in the duties on wool by-products, to a 
basis, say, of not more than 12c for rags. Certainly 
there can be no justification for higher than the latter 
basis and only disadvantage to domestic wool growers in 
laving them higher. 





Lp 


“All Through” at 40? 


HE avalanche of publicity statements and_ stock- 
selling circulars which pours over the editorial desk 
nowadays makes the reading of the morning mail a 
little more deadly than it was in the “good old days” 
when nearly every letter was a personal one. But even 
today, an editor can usually count on at least one letter 
which will arrest the automatic movement of his right 
arm from desk to waste-basket. 
As an example, here’s one which was on the TExtiLe 
\W orp editorial desk recently : 

“Seeing my subscription is expiring this month, | 
think I had better cancel it. It is about time when they 
tell you that you are too old, that they are looking jor 
younger men, about 28 to 30. That’s what............ 
told me. I am past 50, but would pass for 45, and I am 
sure I am just as good a cotton piece dyer, and far 
better, than I was at 30. But what is the use about 


bothering my head about TextTiLeE Wortp any longer? 


Pretty soon a man will be all through at 38 or 40. | 
think they are carrying the old-man business a little 
too far.” 

Sue 


It was not solely sympathy for the correspondent 
which caused the editor who read this letter to lift up 
his head and gaze thoughtfully for a few moments 
toward the unbeautiful horizon of New York City. This 
particular editor had just passed his 38th birthday. 
True, he didn’t feel “all through” or anywhere near 
“through”—but then maybe he was just kidding himself. 

* * 

It would have been insincere to reply to this man that 
age makes no difference and that “a man’s a man for 
a’ that.” We have all encountered employment. spe- 
cialists who turn their noses up at an applicant over 
40. Some insist that all new men taken on be between 
25 and 35. 

But is it true, generally speaking, that a man over 
20, if out of a job, might as well cancel his subscription 
to his trade paper and retire to the publicity of a park 
bench ? 

In last week’s issue of Texrite Wortp there «p- 
peared a picture of Miss Julia Hanlon, aged 71, who has 
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worked in the Wamsutta Mills of New Bedford for 64 
years. Evidently she wasn’t “all through” at 40. 
' (: course, she isn’t out of a job, but we wonder if 
she couldn’t get one pretty easily if she happened to leave 
Wanisutta. 

¢ * * 

{he question raised by our correspondent is a serious 
one. If we are overdoing “this old-man business,” we 
shall suffer for it. The “pep” of a young man of 25 is 
4 fine thing. But so is the experience of a man of 50, 
providing he has had the sense to take care of himself 
physically and to keep his mind constantly adjusted to 
changing conditions. 

\\e hope—both personally and editorially—that the 
industry is not acquiring the “all-through-at-40” com- 


plex. If it is, we feel that a corps of textile psychiatrists 


will be needed shortly. 





Or 


Labor Leader— 1929 Model 


. MANY, the term “labor leader” means only 
one thing. 





It conjures up a mental image of a 
long-haired radical, whose every utterance must neces- 
sarily be a vitriolic attack on things as they are—and 
a militant promise of things as they will be. 

These individuals must have been rather nonplussed 
when they read their morning papers Tuesday of this 
week. Here’s one of the quotations from a certain 
Labor Day address which they may have seen: 

“We are fortunate that we are permitted to live in 
the most brilliant and historic period of the world’s 
istory. We are astounded at each day’s revelation of 

science, invention and genius. Transportation distances 


ve been eliminated, and in industry the most amazing 
ngs are being accomplished.” 


ihe speaker was William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. . 

(hat does not sound like futile raving against world 
‘ress. Nor does the following: 


WT! 
} 


‘We realize that improved machinery and the use of 
wer is the inevitable development of modern industry 
d that machine displacement will continue in con- 
rmity with the application and study of inventive 


nds.” 

owever, Mr. Green—although he sees in this gen- 
development a relief from the effects of human 
lvery and excessive toil, warns that we must not 
inmindful of the serious social and economic con- 
1 created because of human displacement. “We 
ot displace men in large numbers,” he states, 
egating them, skilled and unskilled, artists and 
ans, to the large army of unemployed without at 
same time creating a menace to the existence of 
political and social institutions.” 

* * * 
0 student of economic changes can afford to be 


| to the problems which ever-increasing mechaniza- 
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tion of industry brings in its wake. However, we do 
not feel that this question of so-called “technological 
unemployment” is as serious as Mr. Green depicts it. 
We cannot agree with him that “each displaced worker 
constitutes a casualty in the onward march of the army 
of science, invention, skill and mechanical development.” 

All authoritative information available indicates that 
the workers released from manufacturing industry, 
through more intensive mechanization, have been 
absorbed remarkably quickly in other and newer types 
of occupations—primarily in so-called service industries. 
As the nation becomes more prosperous, luxuries are 
transformed into necessities—and opportunity presents 
itself in the form of new jobs for an army of workers. 
The apartment house, the radio, the electric refriger- 
ator, the automobile, and many other 1929 features, 
call for men in both their distribution and_ their 
servicing. 

It is true, of course, that temporary unemployment 
“gaps” appear as machine displacement develops. It 
is also true that care must be used by the nation as 
a whole to preserve a proper balance and to retard 
mechanization temporarily whenever it threatens the 
social and political stability of our people. However, 
we believe that increasing prosperity will bring increas- 
ing opportunity 





and that the endpoint of our present 
development is not of the type to arouse fear. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Although August has been 
characterized by a number of quiet spots, impression is 
that total cotton goods volume was above the average 


for this month in recent years. Little forward pur- 


chasing took place in August and sellers feel that much 
contracting will take place on the principal gray goods 
numbers during September. Several sheeting and print 
cloth numbers remain scarce for nearby delivery. 

Wool Textile Markets: Practically all lines of men’s 
suitings had been formally opened by the close of the 
current week, as well as several lines of women’s wear. 
Balance of the latter will be offered around Oct. 1. 
Some dissatisfaction is felt among buyers due to incom- 
pleteness of lines, many finding it necessary to make 
another trip to the market. 

Knit Goods Markets: Holiday business better than 
expected. Full-fashioned hosiery prices steady at mill- 
to-jobber end; steady buying. High-pressure call for 
sweaters ; deliveries behind. Increased interest in spring 
underwear lines. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk steady, and prices a 
shade advanced after slight weakness ; post-holiday week 
quiet. 


Thrown market quiet, but firm. Spun silk in 


active call, mostly nearby shipments. Velvet demand 


again features broadsilk trade. 
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Changes in Bemberg and 
Glanzstoff Personnel 


been heard 
executive 


Various rumors have 
regarding changes in the 
personnel of the American Bemberg 
Corp. and the American Glanzstoff 
Corp., not all of which could be con- 
firmed before this issue went to press. 

It has been persistently reported 
that Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, president 
ot both companies, who is now in Ger- 
many, has resigned. A news item from 
the southern editor of TEXTILE WorLpD 
received this week stated that it was 
understood that Dr. Mothwurf planned 
to live in Johnson City, Tenn., but would 
not be connected with the plants. 

S. R. Fuller was recently elected 
chairman of the board of directors ot 
the two companies. This was confirmed 
at the New York office. Mr. Fuller has 
been associated with the cotton textile 
trade both here and, more recently, in 
Canada. 

[It was stated at the New York offices 
of the two companies, that consul 
W. G. Kummer is acting as president 
in Dr. Mothwurf’s absence. 

Resignation of Max Korff from the 
vice-presidency and directorate of the 
American Bemberg Corp. has also been 


reported, but it is understood that Dr. 
Korff remains as technical manager of 
the Bemberg plant. 

Other changes which have taken 
place recently have been the resigna- 
tion of H. F. Marthous, plant engineer, 
J. W. Ring, head of the housing de- 
partment, and J. R. Gardner, chief legal 
advisor—all formerly located at Eliza- 
bethton. 


Southern Strike Developments 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Four companies 
of national guardsmen remain on duty 
at Marion, N. C., as precaution against 
further rioting in connection with the 
strikes at plants of Clinchfield Mfg. Co. 
and Marion Mig. Co. there. State 
authorities, including Gov. Gardner, are 
making earnest efforts to effect an 
agreement between mill management 
and striking operatives. Seventy-nine 
strikers have been arrested on a charge 
of rioting. Adjustment of difficulties at 
the Marion Mfg. Co. where strike has 
been in progress nine weeks, seems 
probable in view of recent announce- 
ment from Rignal W. Baldwin, presi- 
dent and treasurer, that all old employes 
may work if they care to return. 

Following selection of jury the trial 








of the labor agitators and former em. 
ployes of Loray Mill for murder if the 
Gastonia police chief is in progress a 
Charlotte. 





James Simpson Plant Becomes 
Pawtucket Worsted Co. 


H. C. Jealous of Jealous & Baldwin 
and J. C. Parkinson, recently and for 
many years superintendent of the 


worsted spinning department of the 
Lorraine Mtg. Co., have taken over the 
plant of James Simpson & Sons, Paw- 
tucket, R. L., and will operate it under 
the name of the Pawtucket Worsted 
Co. on commission spinning in | and 
gs grades, delivering on dresser spools. 
skeins, tubes, or cones. The selling of 
the product will be handled by Jealous 
& Baldwin of 184 Summer Street. 
Boston, Mass. 





Louisiana Fair to Give Prizes 


SuLpHur, La.—The Calcasieu Fair 
Association, through its president, Dr, 
A. H. Lafargue, has offered an award 
of $100 in gold for the best three stalks 
of cotton grown by one person and 
shown at the Calcasieu Fair Nov. 13-16, 


TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers For August 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1922 
January 146 168 174 206 191 182 
April 144 156 168 209 189 178 
July 178 182 190 200 195 189 
August 173 182 190 193 191 186 
October 177 192 206 201 203 197 
1923 
January 225 225 220 230 225 225 
April 231 239 224 242 233 234 
July 217 197 190 236 212 211 
August 196 188 184 227 205 202 
October 237 222 212 225 219 219 
1924 
January 278 241 228 243 236 239 
April 220 211 192 194 193 198 
July 270 198 186 19] 189 196 
August 234 202 198 193 196 198 
October 195 196 187 189 188 199 
1925 
January 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April 196 194 193 180 187 188 
July 197 183 185 176 18] 182 
August 191 186 188 176 182 183 
October 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January 167 175 177 162 170 171 
April 153 163 161 155 158 159 
July 149 149 151 141 146 147 
August 149 156 157 14] 149 150 
October 106 «141 147) 144 146143 
1927 
January 107 134 140 140 140 138 
April 118 136 143 142 143 140 
July 143 149 156 145 151 150 
August 163 169 175 151 163 164 
October 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 
January 151 163 166 166 166 165 
April 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
July 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
August 154 161 161 168 1644 164 
October 157 161 162 164 163 162 
1929 
January 162 166 158 169 163; 164 


February 162 163 157 173 165 164 


March 170 165 160 172 166 166 
April 1634) 164 157 173 165 165 
May 156 160 150 173 162 161 
June 150 160 148 167 157 158 
July 149 160 149 166 158 158 
August 149 160 153 166 1594 159 
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HE slight changes in values of cot- 

ton and wool and their manutfac- 
tures during August were a reflection 
of the usual seasonal quietness of busi- 
ness, and the lack of any positive trend 
in raw material values. 

In the wool grcup the most signifi- 
cant change has been the firming of both 
tine and medium tops and a five point 
advance in the index number from 169 
the first week of the month to 174 the 
last week, and an average of 172 for the 
month, as compared with 170 for July. 
\ moderate advance in medium and 
coarse wools has been offset by a 
slightly greater decline in fine wools, 
hut prices have been stable since the 
week of the month and _ the 
present trend of wool and its manu- 
factures is moderately upward. 

\ swing of five points in the raw 


second 


cotton index forced only a two point 
drop in the varn index, while gray 
shows an advance of four points from 


the July average and all the indexed 
cotton products have displayed en- 
couraging resistance to temporary de- 
clines in the raw material. It seems 
to be evidence of the strong statistical 
position of varns and cloths, and ability 
to withstand further temporary declines 
in the raw material before prices attain 
« more stabilized basis for the new crop. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of the index numbers may be ad- 
dressed to TEXTILE Wor tp, Statistical 
Dept., Statler Bldg., Boston. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Croup 


Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January.. 128 163 179 182 173 
April... . 165 185 185 184 182 
July 189 202 196 188 193 
August 191 199 196 189 193 
October. . 199 209 208 191 199 
1923 
January.. 212 225 227 203 213 
April.. 222 230 234 225 228 
July 222 223 233 228 228 
August... 216 217 228 223 223 
October 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January.. 217 § 227 221 223 223 
April 216 230 223 219 221 
July 191 209 212 219 213 
August 204 215 213 218 215 
October 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January 215 213 211 229 221 
April. 219 234 230 241 235 
July 216 217 216 239 227 
August 217 214 217 231 223 
October 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January 215 213 211 229 221 
April 181 193 198 224 208 
July 173 184 189 215 199 
August 176 181 190 212 198 
October 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January.. 178 187 190 209 198 
April 177 182 184 211 196 
July 180 183 183 211 196 
August 180 183 185 211 197 
October 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January.. 194 193 186 212 201 
April. 199 206 198 215 208 
July 204 206 203 214 209 
August.... 200 201 203 212 207 
October 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January.. 199 198 201 2113 206 
February.. 198 196 201 211 209 
March. 194 193 200 211 033 
April.. 187 189 198 211 202 
May.. 178 183 194 211 199 
June.. ; 173 174 191 211 196 
July 169 170 188 211 4 
August 168 172 188 211 194 


Hundreds of chemists 
are working for you 


These are the men who guard the quality and uniformity 
of Texaco Lubricants. They are as important to you as 
the men in your own laboratories who control the uni- 
formity of your own textile processes and products. 


Day and night, Sundays, holidays, and every day, Texaco 
chemists are constantly testing, testing, testing—watch- 
ing every step of the special Texaco refining processes— 
so that there shall never be the slightest essential varia- 
tion in the quality of the lubricants you use. 


And other trained men are working for you—men whose 
experience in every phase of lubrication make them au- 
thorities in their line. These men are responsible for the 
exceptionally helpful character of Texaco Lubrication 
Service. 


Effective lubrication is an exact science. It is saving the 
textile industry thousands of dollars annually. 


Texaco Lubricants are known throughout the world. 
Write The Texas Company today. Find out what Texaco 
Lubricants for the textile industry, combined with 
Texaco Lubrication Service, may mean to you. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The author of the ac- 


companying article in- 
forms us that he has read 
with interest T. P. Sheri- 
dan’s article “Processing 
Silk Before Winding” in 
the July 13 issue of TEX- 
TILE WORLD, p. 61, and 
also the inquiry concern- 
ing it and Mr. Sheridan’s 
reply in the Aug. 24 issue, 
p. 65. In this article he 


comments on a few points 
brought out in the previous 
discussions and advances 
additional suggestions of 
considerable interest. 





contains 29 or 30 skeins. There 

are about as many ways of pre- 
paring these skeins for soaking as there 
are of skinning a cat. The method out- 
lined in the July 13 issue, i.e., making up 
bundles of 12 and tying these loosely 
at both ends is very good. This method 
can be improved upon by using a woven 
tape in place of the cord. There is less 
danger of the fine threads being caught 
and broken when a knot is tied in a 
tape. Another excellent improvement 
to this method is to cut pieces of 8-oz. 
duck into 24-in. squares. One of these 
squares is placed on top of each place 
where the knot is to be tied. This 
square patch of duck will prevent any 
threads from being drawn into the knot 
and broken. 

There is an automatic bundle-tying 
machine on the market that is used by 
a number of concerns to prepare raw- 
silk skeins for soaking. These machines 
have the advantage of tying bundles 
which are uniformly loose. Irregular 
soaking caused by lack of penetration 
in the constricted area beneath the knot 
is avoided. If the operator of this ma- 
chine, however, fails to place the skeins 
completely beneath the arms of the 
machine, the jaws of the tying device 
pierce the skein and the knot is tied 
through one of the skeins. The skein 
will require much skill and patience to 
unwind without undue breakage and 
many knots. 

The use of net bags similar to hosiery 
dye bags is very popular among many 
silk men. When bags are used, the 
skeins, need not be opened as fully. The 
twist is simply taken out, and bundles 
of seven skeins are frequently made 
up. Five or six of these bundles are 
placed in the net, and the net is se- 
cure\y tied. Overcrowding of the net 
must be avoided. The use of bags 
has many advantages. The nets can be 
han ied more rapidly, with less care, 
anc there is less danger of fiber dis- 
_ nce in the skein. The nets can 
be submerged in the soaking bath more 
realy and can be worked by hand to 


\ STANDARD book of Japan silk 


bag 









SOAKING 


Preparing the Skeins, 


SILK... 


Making Up the Bath, 


Preventing Mildew, 


and Other Matters 


By Herbert C. Roberts 


insure an even wetting out and take up 
of the soaking solution. 

In the extracting after soaking, the 
nets protect the silk. They prevent the 
silk from being drawn through the per- 
forations of the extractor basket. Skeins 
soaked in nets are more easily placed 
on the swifts of the winders and do not 
require as much shaking out or hand- 
ling, because there has been less 
fiber disturbance. Nets make it easier 
and more convenient to transfer the 
skeins from the opening room to the 
soaking tubs, from the tubs to the ex- 
tractor, and from the extractor to the 
winding room. 

A method somewhat similar to the 
net-bag method finds popularity among 
many silk men. In place of a bag a 
square of cheese cloth, 40in.x40Qin. is 
used. Two cords or tapes are spread 
out on the table about 20 in. apart. The 
cheese cloth square is placed over the 
tapes. The skeins are opened and 
spread over the cloth. From twelve to 
fifteen skeins are placed over the cords, 
and the cheese cloth is folded over the 
skeins in much the same manner as one 
would wrap up a shoe box. The cords 
or tapes are then tied loosely. This 
method offers the same advantages as 
the net bags. The cheese cloth is lighter 
than the bags and is less expensive. It 
is not, however, as durable; that is to 
say, it will not last for as many soaks. 


Making Up Soaking Bath 


In making up the soaking bath several 


little kinks will make the operation 
more foolproof and make the work 
easier. If soap and oil are used as a 


soaking solution, a method must be pro- 
vided to dissolve the soap. The soaking 
tub can be used for this purpose; but, 
if it is used, a union should be placed 
in the steam pipe below the valve so 
the pipe can be used to boil up the soap 
and be afterwards removed. This will 
prevent steam from leaking into the 
bath and raising the temperature, and 
will prevent the skeins from tangling in 
the pipe. After the soap has been 
boiled and dissolved in a small amount 
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of the water, the cold water should be 
run into the tub by means of a hose 
placed beneath the surface of the soap 
solution. In this way undue lathering 
of the soap can be prevented. 

With soap and oil mixtures, this oil 
should not be added to the hot soap 
soultion, nor should the oil be boiled 
with the soap. If this precaution is 
not taken, a harsh brittle silk will be 
obtained. The oil should be stirred into 
the cooled soap solution just prior to 
entering the silk. 

There are a number of soluble silk 
soaking oils on the market that are 
more convenient to use than soap and 
oil. Some of these are soluble forms of 
olive oil; others are soluble neatsfoot oil, 
and some are combinations of both. These 
oils are mixed with water, which is 
only heated to the temperature of the 
soaking bath. They make a milky so- 
lution similar to the soap and oil baths. 
The soluble oil solutions are composed 
of smaller oil globules than the soap 
and oil solutions. Consequently they 
possess better penetrating properties 
and lubricate the silk to a higher de- 
gree. The amount of the soluble silk 
soaking oil used is generally somewhat 
less than the combined weight of oil 
and soap. For example, Mr. Sheridan 
suggests 14 lb. of soap and 1 quart, or 
approximately 2 lb., of oil, making a 
total of 34 lb. of soaking material; 
whereas 3 pints, or approximately 3 Ib., 
of a soluble soaking oil would be, in 
most cases, sufficient. 

The majority of silk soakers find 80 
gal. per 100 lb. of silk ample to im- 
merse and cover the silk, regardless 
of the shape of the soaking tank. 
Rectangular tanks are the most com- 
monly used soaking tanks. These are 
of wood, soapstone, monel metal, or 
wood copper lined. Occasionally one 
finds household bath tubs being used, 
and the users believe they are superior 
to other types of soaking tubs, because 
their shape permits the usual amount 
of silk to be soaked in spread-out form 
without pressure due to bags or bundles 

(Continued on page 84) 
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HE Eddystone Mfg. Co., bleach- 
ers, dyers, printers and finishers 


of cotton and regenerated-fiber 
cloth, has recently electrified its plant at 
Eddystone, Pa. The plant, covering 40 
acres, has an average throughout of 
225,000 yds. of cloth per day and em- 
ploys 800 people. The electric equip- 
ment installed consists of : 
1,900 hp. in constant speed a.c. mo- 
tors; 
700 hp. in adjustable speed d.c. mo- 
tors 


600 hp. in adjustable speed d.c. mo- 
tors: 

3.200 hp. total. 

Turbine generator, 1,500 kw. 

Synchronous converter, 300 kw. 





Power Changes 


to the year 1926, the Eddy- 

\lig. Co. had a much more com- 
plicated system of power transmission 
than it has at present. A geared-type 
direct-current turbine generator fur- 
| a part of the direct current that 
ised. The remainder was pur- 
chased, being converted from alter- 
nating current by a rotary converter at 
the plant. The alternating current was 
purchased from the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric (0, at 2300 volts, 2-phase, 60 cycles, 
ransformed at the plant to 440 

volts. 3-phase, 60 cycles. Electric 
motors furnished about 50% of the 
The rest was furnished by 

ste engines. These ranged in size 
} up to 150 hp. They were all 
plain slide-valve type, some being 


niches 


: cylinder uprights and _ others 
M two-cylinder and three-cylinder 


ngines, 

During 1926 certain changes were 
in the power layout. The engine 
had served their purpose and had 
replaced. The various processes 
ed a large quantity of steam— 
igh-pressure and some low-pres- 
[-xisting steam-piping system had 
iltered and extended so many 
Mngineer, Eddystone Mfg. Co. 


ial Engineering Department, 
tric Co. 


yen- 









ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Eddystone Mfg. Co. 


By P. B. Wendler* and E. A. Greent 


Installation and Performance 


times that it spread aimlessly through- 
out the plant. It contained miles of 
piping which could readily be dispensed 
with if the entire plant were motorized. 
A considerable portion of this old pip- 
ing went through tunnels under ground, 
and there were plenty of pockets in it 
to cause water hammer. 

The engineering firm of Samuel M. 
Green Co. of Springfield, Mass., was 
retained to remedy these existing faults. 
After making a careful survey of the 
power apparatus the following conclu- 
sions were reached: 


Conclusions Reached 


1. All power used in the mill could 
be generated by a non-condensing tur- 


bine and all exhaust steam could be 
used by the various processes. 
2. The processes which were then 


being supplied from 120 lb. steam pres- 
sure mains could use steam at 12 lb. 
pressure. 

3. By entirely motorizing the plant, 
practically all the 120-lb. pressure steam 
mains could be removed. There would 
be only one steam system in the mill— 
the 12-lb. system. 

Work was started in 
these changes. The 


1926 to make 
General Electric 


Fig. 1. 





Turbine-Generator Set 


Co. was awarded the contract for the 
turbine, switchboard, and for all vari- 
able-speed and constant-speed motors 
and their starting equipment. 

An entirely new 440-volt, 3-phase 
power system was run throughout the 


plant. The direct-current motors that 
were in use at the time were not 
touched. The power wiring was made 


large enough to be capable of carrying 
this additional load when these direct- 
current motors are worn out and 
changed to alternating current as well 
as any other load that might be added 
in the future. No more direct-current 
equipment is being purchased. Eventu- 
ally the entire plant will operate from 
alternating current. 

New low-pressure steel steam mains 
were installed throughout the plant. It 
is practically an all-welded job and has 


been very satisfactory. The 120-Ib. 
steam mains were removed — which 
resulted in a considerable economy 


through elimination of losses and up- 
keep. 


Turbine Provides Process Steam 


A turbine-generator set was installed 
consisting of a 1500-kw. 3600-r. p. m., 
120-lb. per sq. in. pressure non-con- 





Fig. 2. Main Switchboard 
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densing steam turbine and a direct- 
connected 1875-kva. 480-volt 3-phase 
60-cycle generator (Fig. 1). The tur- 
hine now operates at 120-lb. steam 
pressure, but is so designed that, by 
changing the nozzles, it will operate at 
250 steam pressure—and at a lower wa- 
ter rate. This is in case a new boiler 
plant is later installed. The generator 
fields are excited from either a motor- 
driven or turbine-driven exciter set. 

The main switchboard installed in 
the power house consists of a main 
generating panel and various feeder 
panels. Indicating and recording meters, 
voltage regulator and _ synchronizing 
equipment are installed on this board 
(Fig. 2). 

At present, the direct-current turbine 
generator is not being operated. The 
rotary converter is operated from the 
alternating-current generator and fur- 
nishes all direct current. No electric 
power is purchased except over the 
week-ends. This plant is closed from 
Saturday noon to Monday morning, 
and as there is no use for process steam, 
the turbine is closed down during this 
period. The Philadelphia Electric Co. 
furnishes a 200-kw. stand-by service 
for emergency use and for use over the 
week-end at a nominal cost. 


Good Heat Balance 


\iter all the changes proposed had 

been made and the turbine placed in 
operation, it was found that the heat 
balance was better than anticipated, al- 
though from preliminary investigations 
it was expected to be good. The de- 
mand for process steam was about 50% 
greater than the exhaust from the tur- 
hine would furnish. With the average 
load at the boilers approximately 3500- 
hp., no steam is exhausted outboard to 
the atmosphere during plant operation. 
Hydraulic pressure regulators and hy- 
lraulic - operated atmospheric _ relief 
valves were installed to maintain a con- 
stant pressure of 12 lb. throughout the 
plant. This pressure is maintained 
within a half-pound above or below the 
12-lb. mark, which was a decided benefit 
over the previous method of operation. 
\ll pop valves were removed from the 
drying cans, ete., and atmospheric relief 
valves were installed on the main feed- 
ers. This meant an economy in steam 
the seats of the pop-safety 
valves attached to the dry cans were 
dificult to maintain and keep tight. 
_ The turbine is used virtually as a re- 
ducing valve—reducing the steam pres- 
sure from 120 Ib. to 12 Ib., and, at the 
same time, furnishing all the necessary 
electricity at practically no fuel cost. 

Besides the economies effected by the 
generation of alternating current and 
cl made in the steam mains as 
ult of the motorization and the 
val of steam engines, certain bene- 
n the operation of the individual 
ines were instantly noted through 
nstallation of the motor drives. 


bec ise 


res 


rem 


tht 


Constant Speed Drives 


bleach-house washers were pre- 
y driven from a lineshaft by 
of a clutch drive and gears. This 


method of driving was supplanted by 
individual squirrel-cage, constant-speed 
motors on each washer—driving through 
binder drives: that is, using loose belts 
with tightener pulleys. This allowed 
greater flexibility of operation, more 
tender handling of the cloth in the ma- 
chine (less breaking of the cloth), and 
cheaper maintenance of the drives. The 
use of clutches has been practically 
eliminated throughout the plant. Across 
the line starters are used up to 15 hp., 
while for larger sizes compensators are 
used to start the squirrel-cage motors. 
Very little trouble has been experi- 
enced in the motor installation. The 
motors are all inspected, and cleaned 
once each week. Most of the motors 
are of the sleeve-bearing type. 
Throughout the plant, squirrel-cage 
motors are used where constant speed 
is desired. Several wound-rotor motors 
are installed where a small variation 


Fig. 3. Push-Button Control 
on Printing Machines 





in speed is required 
washer. 
synchronous motor drives the lineshaft 
in the calender room. The individual 
machines are driven through belts from 
this lineshaft. 


such as on a log 


Variable Speed Drives 


All variable speeds throughout the 
plant (with the exception of the direct- 
current motors that were already in- 
stalled) are obtained either by Gen- 
eral Electric type BTA motors or by 
constant - speed, squirrel - cage motors 
driving speed variators. The latter type 
is employed up to 5 hp., and BTA 
motors are used for the larger sizes. 

These BTA motors are adjustable- 
speed, alternating-current motors hav- 
ing shunt characteristics. The speed 
adjustment is obtained by shifting the 
brushes and the speed is stable at all 
loads for any brush position. The 
motor develops constant torque over 
the speed range, the horsepower output 
decreasing with the speed. These fea- 
tures, together with the fact that no 
direct-current conversion apparatus is 
required, make this type of motor ideal 
for driving finishing plant machinery. 


Printing Machines 


Printing machines—the heart of the 
plant—are driven for the most part by 
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A 125-hp. unity power factor 


BTA motors. The print room consists 
of a total of 19 machines ranging from 
three to 14 colors each. Seventeen of 
these machines are driven by BTA ad- 
justable-speed motors (belt drive) and 
two by adjustable-speed, direct-current 
motors (chain drive). Belt drive from 
the motors to the pinion shafts was 
chosen because of its ease of repair 
and avoidance of sudden jerking at 
starting. The BTA motors are adjust- 
able over a 3-to-1 speed range by shift- 
ing the brushes. A creeping speed of 
50% basic speed is obtained by insert- 
ing resistance in the secondary circuit 
with the brushes in the low-speed posi- 
tion. This enables the printer to regis- 
ter his pattern easily. An inching con- 
trol is also provided through push 
buttons. The printer can thus make 
his cylinder revolve as short a distance 
as half an inch if he so desires. 

The primary control, therefore, con- 





Fig. 4. Remote Handwheel and Chain 
Controlling Brush-Shifting Mechanism 


sists of a contactor with a run-jog-stop 
push-button station with several aux- 
iliary stop push-button stations located 
at convenient points around the ma- 
chine. The secondary control consists 
of a block of resistance, contactor, and 
a creep-normal maintaining - contact 
push-button station. Fig. 3 shows the 
location of the push-button stations. 
The brush-shifting mechanism is con- 
trolled from a remote handwheel and 
chain located in some convenient point 
as shown in Fig. 4. Since the BTA 
motor is inherently a constant-torque 
machine, the secondary current is the 
same for a given load at all speeds. 
The primary current decreases as the 
speed is reduced because the efficiency 
remains nearly the same from full 
speed to half speed. Therefore, the 
temperature overload relay is placed in 
the secondary circuit, although the con- 
tacts open the primary contactor. Un- 
dervoltage protection is obtained by the 
use of contactors. 

The creeping speed is used for 
threading up the machine and matching 
colors. As soon as the machine is ad- 
justed, the secondary resistance is short- 
circuited and the brushes adjusted to 
the normal operating speed of the ma- 
chine. Before threading up the ma- 
chine, a tape or leader is put through 
to facilitate threading in and to prevent 


wasting cloth. The control is arranged 
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so that the machine can be started from 
one point only, but stop push-button 
stations are located at various points on 
the machine. 

These BTA motors thus give the 
printer all he could desire in the matter 
of flexibility of control of his machine. 
These motors have been in operation 
steadily for the past three years with 
a high degree of satisfaction. They 
have added a lot of pleasure to the lives 
of the printers who were previously ac- 
customed to the old steam-engine drives 
stopping on top dead center, etc. 

BTA motors have been applied at 
this plant on cloth tentering frames, 
dry cans, and open soapers. All motors 
drive through belts and are mounted 
above or below the machines (Fig. 5). 
The nine-tub open soapers are driven 
by motors having a 4-to-1 speed range; 
all others are 3-to-1. <A leader is put 
into the machine at the end of every 
run to facilitate threading-in. Creep- 
ing speed and inching features are not 
required. All motors are provided with 
push-buttcn control stations located at 
convenient points around the machine. 
Speed control is obtained through a re- 
mote handwheel mechanism located 
near the operator. Chains and sprockets 
are used to transmit the motion of this 
handwheel to the brushes. 


Summary of Results 


The electrification of this plant, 
with the extensive use of shunt-char- 
acteristic, adjustable-speed a.c. motors, 
has brought about important results, 
which can be summarized as follows: 

1. The need for process steam justi- 
fied the generation of power through 
the use of a turbine-generator set, pro- 
ducing sufficient power for 1500 hp. 
in additional installed motor capacity. 

2. It permitted elimination of the 
high-pressure steam system and _ in- 
stallation of a unitorm system of dis- 
tributing low-pressure process steam. 

3. There resulted a uniform system 
of wiring for a. c. distribution. 


4. It permitted the use of a reliable 
standby source of power at a nominal 
charge. 

5. Operating difficulties with indi- 
vidual drives were eliminated and 
greater flexibility and ease of operation 
were obtained by the application of ad- 
justable speed a. c. motors. 

6. Conversion apparatus was elim- 
inated and further expansion of the 
power distribution was made easy. 





Soaking Silk 
(Continued from page 79) 





being piled on top of each other. In 
other words, the advocates of the bath- 
tub method believe the silk is soaked 
more openly and evenly. 

The writer believes there can be no 
fixed and fast rule in regard to the 
temperature of the soaking bath, al- 
though there are limits as to how high 
one can go and not risk removal of the 
gum as well as to how low the soaking 
bath may be and still be effective. 

The low limits are seldom lower than 
65°F., and the high limits are never 
over 120°F. The nature of the gum of 
the silk determines the temperature, 
rather than the ingredients of the soak- 
ing bath. The harder the nature of the 
gum, or the more wax-like it is in 
<naracter, the higher the temperature 
required in order to penetrate this gum 
and deposit the oil on the silk so that 
the fibers will be lubricated in subse- 
quent operations. Silks with stiff reel 
marks and hard gum spots, such as 
Daupions and other coarse silks, usually 
home-reeled Chinas, can safely be 
soaked with an initial soaking tempera- 
ture of 110°F. The majority of China 
and Japan silks, such as Kansai, how- 
ever, are best soaked at temperatures 
between 75°F and 85°F. 

At higher temperatures there may be 
no apparent degumming, which could 
be determined by a comparison of 
weights before and after soaking. 





Fig. 5. A 20 Hp. 4-to-1 Speed Motor Driving Nine-Tub Cloth Soaper, 
Set of 32 Dry Cans, Folder, and Winder 
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Nevertheless, there would be a slight 
segregation of the silk gum, especially 
of that portion which binds the several 
cocoon fibers together. One describes 
the condition resulting when silk js 
soaked at temperatures high enough to 
cause this defect by stating that ‘the 
fibers have opened up.” Silk oi this 
nature, when woven or knit, has a 
slight fuzz or nap in places and retlects 
light differently, giving the appearance 
of undyed of unevenly dyed portions, 
It is often misconstrued as “lousy silk.” 

A 3 to 4% soak should show no loss 
in weight; on the other hand, it should 
give a slight increase in weight. Raw 
silks having a boil-off of 18.3 to 185 
will, when soaked with a 3 to 4% soak, 
have a boil-off in warp of 18.6 to 18.75, 
The writer believes that the majority 
of silks suitable for warps for both 
woven and knit goods will be softened 
and lubricated sufficiently in a soaking 
time of one-half to one hour, rather 
than ten hours as indicated by Mr. 
Sheridan. A ten-hour or overnight 
soak is seldom given silk unless it is 
to be processed with more than ten turns 
per inch in the twisting. 


Rancidity and Mildew 


Wherever tints are used in the soak- 
ing bath, the tendency towards mildew 
and rancidity is materially lessened—in 
fact, is seldom found, It is believed 
that the tint exerts an antiseptic or ger- 
micidal action which kills the spores 

The writer’s investigation has re- 
vealed another interesting fact in con- 
nection with mildew. When a soluble oil 
has been used, he has yet failed to find 
a case in which mildew has developed 
in the ordinary processes of soaking, 
reeling, throwing and winding, even 
when the silk has been kept damp several 
days. In one instance the same lots of 
silk were being processed with soap 
and oil as a soaking solution, and side 
by side the balance of the silk was 
being processed with a soluble soaking 
oil. This was during the very humid 
weather in August, 1928. Mildew de- 
veloped during the winding on every 
untinted lot soaked with soap and oil, 
whereas the tinted lots and the lots 
soaked with soluble soaking oil were 
free from mildew as well as odor. It 
is thought that the soluble soaking oil, 
by reason of its finely dispersed and 
small globules, completely surrounds 
any mildew spores with an_ air-tight 
film, preventing spore growth. 

In soaking raw silk one must not 
lose sight of the fundamental objects: 


1. To soften the gum without its 
removal. 
2. To lubricate the fibers so that 


thev will wind better. 


3. To prevent undue wear to the 
guides and other parts of the ma- 
chinery. 


4. To eliminate static electricity. 

5. To render the silk ductile and 
non-elastic. 

All soaking baths and soaking opera- 
tions must have these five points as 
their ultimate aim, and any deviation 
to gain these objects will be advan- 
tageous. The converse is also true 
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Planning Layout 





of Cotton Cards 





Spacing, Dodging Objects, Arrang- 


ing Drives, 


By Albert 


\ mill planning I consider safety an 

important part of economy and eff- 
ciency, because the safer we make the 
attendance on the machines, the more 
attention and care they will receive. 
This will mean better work. If the 
employe is dodging this belt and 
watching this and that part of the 
mechanism, he will be unable to con- 
centrate on his job, unable to work 
at his best, unable in some cases to 
take care of as many machines, and 


liable to suffer greater mental and 
physical fatigue than if he is not 


obliged to be so cognizant of danger. 
The layout of the machines is also 
a very important factor in economy. 
Having occasion recently to inspect 
the wire on a number of cards, I 
noticed that the cylinders on one line 
were marked and damaged more than 
on the other lines. The same condi- 
tions occurred in three different rooms. 
The cause was not very hard to find. 
The backs of the cards were close to 
the pillars in these particular lines. 
Again, in testing the card flats for 
wear through grinding, I found that, 
whereas the outside rows had _ been 
ground fairly evenly, the flats on the 
middle rows had been ground heavier 
on one side. The wear was nowhere 
near even. The reason here was also 
quite evident. The cards on _ these 
three lines were driven from the back. 
Carding is not like making a chair 
—if one leg is too short, one may trim 
down the other three and even things 
up. Make bad work on one line of 
cards and your whole stock is affected. 


Effect on Help 


\gain, if on one line of poorly ar- 
ranged cards it takes a man all his 
time to attend to it owing to the 
inconveniences, the efficiency of the 
men on the other lines is reduced. 
lake it whatever way we like—pay the 
man on the bad line a little more, the 
others grumble; give the others a card 
or two more, it is wrong again; split 
the inconvenient ones up, inefficiency 
all around, 

‘lere is an actual example’: In one 

e found one man attending nine- 
teen cards, backs and fronts. In two 
other mills, we found one man and 
ne boy attending the same number. 
Why was there this difference? The 

isted about the same time; there 
the same weight of sliver, same 
(otter speed, same size of cans. The 
! was simply that in the first mill 
rds were laid out safer and the 
¢ was safer; and yet, this simple 
ple was not recognized. 
same mistakes were about to be 
‘1 in another mill. To get a few 


and Other 


Matters 


Thompson 


more cards in, the management was 
going to pinch the cards close together 
and move the line shafting to drive the 
cards from the back. The cbject of 
this drive was to prevent dust and 
accumulated fly from dropping on the 
doffers when the line-shaft pulleys 
were being cleaned every Friday. It 
is such insufficient reasons as this that 
lead to a lot of mistakes in mill plan- 
ning which have to be paid for every 
week. The sensible thing to do is to 
put discs on the pulleys, stop the doffers 
for a minute, or carry covers when 
sweeping down. 


Other Points 


I will now explain a few points to 
remember in the layout of cards and 
the reasons for them. Some points 
seem trivial, but small things mount up 
in practice and make a big difference 
in economical working. Every machine 
in the mill has its own features and 
a thorough knowledge of the operation 
—resulting, if necessary, from special 
study—will result in safety for the 
employe, economy for the owners, 
and better operation of the machine. 

If the vacuum system is used for 
card stripping, it is advisable to clean 
the wire out once a week with the 
brush. This necessitates the brush 
being driven by a band from the loose 
pulley, and the cylinder being revolved 
slowly. The slow revolving of the 
cylinder is accomplished by moving the 
belt on to the fast pulley for a few 
seconds, and off again on to the loose 
pulley. 

In planning a card layout, one might 
be inclined offhand to say, “Well, six 
or seven inches between the shaft ends 
will be plenty.” But it is not. The 
minimum is 10 in. Less than that the 
cards are dangerous. A distance of 
12 in. is safe. More, if possible, is 
better, for the following reason: In 
stripping, to put the band on the loose 
pulley, the man has to stand between 
the cards, and his hand must go to 
the back side of the pulley. This 
brings his shoulder in a dangerous 
position between the end of the shaft 
of the roller he is using and the flat- 
driving pulley on the adjacent card. 

Furthermore, the card is a dusty 
machine, and must be brushed down 
every two hours or so. Before the 
cylinder is reversed for grinding, the 
sides of the cylinder and doffer have 
to be picked and cleaned of fly. If the 
employe has room to move, these 
jobs will be done properly. If he can- 
not get between the cards comfortably, 
the jobs will be slighted. The same 
remarks apply to setting. Again the 
belt has to be taken off and reversed 
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for grinding, and, if the cards are too 
close, the job is dangerous, while, if 
they are spaced right, it is simple. 


Inconvenient Pillars 


An important point to note is that 
a pillar within 6 in. of the extreme 
front is a little inconvenient. A pillar 
a foot away from the back is a night- 
mare. Due to the fact that every two 
and one-half to three hours a lap 
weighing 42 lb. or so has to be put 
on the rests, then taken off and pieced 
up, a pillar in the way is bound to 
cause bad work. It will let lumps and 
thick or single ends go through, dam- 
aging the wire, causing excessive 
waste at the front, and making uneven 
roving. 

You cannot move the pillar; there- 
fore, move the card or turn it around. 
The argument may be made that, if 
we move the cards forward two or 
three feet, there is not sufficient room 
for two trucks to pass in the alley, or 
some other difficulty will be encoun- 
tered. I say this: if you are carding 
cotton, the first consideration must be 
carding cotton. 

Now we come to the driving. As I 
mentioned previously, every time the 
card is ground, the belt has to be 
reversed, from open to crossed, or 
vice versa. The general practice, the 
safest, quickest, handiest, and easiest 
way to put a belt on a card, if the 
sizes of the pulleys are right, is to 
throw the belt on the line-shaft pulley 
and slip it on to the card pulley. The 
correct speed for the line shaft is 220 
to 225 r.p.m. The pulley on the card 
should measure 20 in. This gives a 
pulley on the line shaft about 15 in. 
across the face. This pulley should 
be no less than 7 in. and should be of 
iron. Wood pulleys or wood-faced 
pulleys should not be used in this place, 
as they wear unevenly and cause trouble 
in a few years time. 


Position of Line Shaft 


We come next to the position of 
the line shaft driving the cards and 
to the use of shippers. The right way 
to arrange the drive is to have the line 
shaft in front of, not over, the doffer 
or coiler, where the oil from the bear- 
ings is not liable to drip on them. 
The center of the shaft should be 
plumbed at least 12 in. in front of the 
edge of the coiler. In starting a card 
or moving the belt by hand when 
stripping, this arrangement is not so 
dangerous as when the card is driven 
from the back. The belt is pulling 
from you when in front but is pushing 
toward you and into the pulley when 
driven from the back. The greatest 
drawback in driving a card from the 
back, however, is the inaccessibility of 
the grinding motion and also the danger 
in moving the grinding roller on and 
off. 

My final point is in regard to the 
use of shippers on cards. In some 
States I know they are compulsory, but 
that does not say they are necessary. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Variety Leads to Distinction 





Rams Head Fabric 
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American Woolen Company 





This label appears only on 
clothing made from _ the 
genuine Ram’s Head Fabric 


T is not enough that fabrics be 
correct in themselves, they 
must be selected so that they en- 
hance the appearance of the wearer. 


That is why Ram’s Head Fabrics 
lead in style. They not only in- 
terpret the latest style trends, but 
they offer the widest variety of 
colors and weaves in the world— 
a variety that enables you to select 
the fabric that 1s most suited to 
your personality. 


For smarter clothing, look for the 
Ram’s Head label—the guarantee 
is on the label. 


American Woolen Company 


Executive Offices: Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agency: 
American Woolen Co. of New York 


Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Ram's Head Fabrics 


Styles that set the Style 
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E. J. Kulas, president of the Otis Steel 
Co. and Midland Steel Products Co., 
was elected a director of the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co. at a meeting of the 


board on Aug. 27. Mr. Kulas succeeds 
the late O. M. Stafford. 


Col. Leroy Springs, president of the 
Springstein Mills and Eureka Cotton 
Mills, of Chester, S. C., has given a 
large swimming pool to the Pres- 
byterian College of South Carolina at 
Clinton, S. C. The pool is near comple- 
tion, and will probably be entirely ready 
by the time the college opens about the 
middle of September. 


H. Nelson Slater, president of S. 
Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., and 
Mrs. Slater have returned to their sum- 
mer home at Locust Valley, L. L., fol- 
lowing a visit to Newport, R. I., and a 
cruise on Vincent Astor’s yacht. 


W. A. Enloe, president of the Bank of 
Lafayette, Lafayette, Ga. has been 
elected president of the Walker County 
Hosiery Mills, succeeding the late A. R. 
Fortune. The other officers elected are: 
|. M. Patton, vice-president; Archibald 
S. Fortune, treasurer, and Walter B. 
Shaw, secretary. 


Charles L. Amos, president and owner 
t the Melrose Hosiery Mills, of High 
Point, N. C., received severe burns re- 
cently when his pleasure motor boat, in 
which he was riding on the New River, 
exploded and caught fire. 


J. H. Shine, president of the Hope 
Knitting Co., Cohoes, ¥.. bas. te- 
turned from a several weeks’ vacation to 
lake Kosshabog in Canada. 


W. A. Enlow has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of Walker 
County Hosiery Mills, Lafayette, Ga., 
to succeed the late A. R. Fortune. J. 
\i. Patten was made vice-president, A. 
Bh. Fortune, treasurer, and W. B. Shaw, 
secretary. 


T. A. Belanger, vice-president of the 
(hamplain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y., 
on an extended business trip to Japan. 


J. F. Greene, vice-president of the 
‘ord Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. Y., and 
tamily, will return next week after pass- 
ing the summer at their home in the 
!housand Islands. 


Robert Caldwell, of Iroquois, Ont., 
nada, the first man to found a linen 
ll in Canada, left recently for the 
ritish Isles. Mr. Caldwell proposes 
spending some time in the linen districts 
Ireland. 


Joseph A. Skinner, treasurer of Wil- 
m Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass., 
d his brother, William Skinner, New 
rk, sailed from New York on the 
S. “Olympic” on Aug. 31, for a Euro- 
in trip. 


W. Harry Inett, assistant to the presi- 
nt of the M. J. Whittall Associates, 
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Ltd., Worcester, Mass., and family, have 
returned from an _ automobile trip 
through the White Mountains, N. H. 


Wallace I. Stimpson, agent for the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Stimpson, sailed from New York 
on Aug. 31 for Spain where he will rep- 
resent the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at the interna- 
tional cotton conference in Barcelona. 
They will also visit France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Great Britain before returning 
home. 


Robert Brice of the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass., has been transferred 
from the main plant to the new southern 
warehouse at Spartanburg, S. C. 


Fletcher Comer, of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala., is taking a trip 
around the world. At present he is 
spending some time in China. 


Harry H. Daw, agent for the Wuska- 
nut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, Mass., and 
Mrs. Daw are passing their vacation in 
Canada. 


E. B. Filsinger, formerly export man- 
ager for the Pacific Mills group, and 
now vice-president of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company, has just com- 
pleted a business trip of 8,000 miles by 
airplane, flying from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, to Berlin, Germany, in 
105 hours. He stopped at 27 places 
en route, to study the markets and make 
new connections. 


Julius Brittlesbank, retired Charles- 
ton (S. C.) cotton broker, and now on 
his tenth voyage around the world, is 
credited there as being America’s cham- 
pion “Marco Polo.” Mr. Brittlesbank is 
70 years old and has been a traveler for 
45 years during which time he has 
crossed the Atlantic 30 times, and 
covered mileage into the far corners of 
the earth roughly computed at more 
than 1,000,000 miles. 


M. O. Alexander, superintendent of 
the Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., has been elected representative 
of the Woodside community on the 
Greater Greenville city extension com- 
mittee. This committee has in charge 
promotion of the movement to include 
within the corporate limits of Greenville 
several industrial communities in close 
proximity thereto. 


Cary Lee Page, prominent cotton. 
yarn and rayon broker of Greensboro, 
N. C., and Miss Martha Elizabeth 
Moore, daughter of the late Andrew 
Moore, Gastonia, N. C., manufacturer 
and capitalist, were married at Fletcher, 


Charles Connelley, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
acquired the former plant of the Oneida 
Textile Co., Stittville, N. Y., and has 
plans under way to resume operations 
therein, utilizing the plant as a yarn 
mill. New machinery and equipment 
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will be installed for the production of 
yarn. 


R. H. McClung, of Greenbrier County, 
Va., has been declared winner of a new 
Ford coupe and a Waltham’ watch, 
prizes awarded by the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, of Indianapolis, Ind., in a national 
contest, to the salesman having the 
highest record. 


John A. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
has accepted a place on the department 
of manufactures committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce representing the 
textile interests. 


Matthew P. Whittall of M. J. Whittall 
Associates, manufacturers, Worcester, 
Mass., was a guest of honor at the an- 
nual outing and field day of Worcester 
Lodge, B. P. O. E., at the Turkey Hill 
Polo Grounds at Paxton, Mass., on 
Wednesday, August 28. 


Murray Gladstone has been appointed 
manager of the Maine Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Camden, Me. He is also manager 
of the Adams (Mass.) Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 


Alfred Jepson, general manager of the 
Savona Mfg. Co., of Charlotte, N. C., 
was painfully injured in an automobile 
wreck a few days ago. 


J. H. Reaney, general manager of the 
Union Mills, St. Johnsville, N. Y., and 
family, are passing the remainder of the 
summer at their cottage near Canada 
Lake. 


H. A. Snell, office manager of the 
Duffy Silk Co., Fort Plain, N. Y., has 
returned from a several weeks’ vacation 
to points of interest in the Thousand 
Islands. 


D. Frank Lord, safety engineer for 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., will preside as gen- 
eral chairman at the meetings of the 
textile section of the 18th annual safety 
congress which are to be held in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 30 to Oct. 4. 


William Pearsall, superintendent of 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn., for the last four 
years, has resigned and has been suc- 
ceeded by Elliott I. Peterson, assistant 
superintendent, as acting superintendent. 
Mr. Pearsall, who was a _ mechanical 
superintendent for the M. J. Whittall 
Associates, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., be- 
fore going to Thompsonville is inter- 
ested in the Guelph (Ont.) Carpet & 
Worsted Spinning Mills. Ltd., where he 
expects to make a visit while on a vaca- 
tion. 


E. P. Cofield, superintendent of the 
Ladlassie mills and the Gossett Dyeing 
and Finishing plant at Anderson, S. C., 
has been made general superintendent 
of the Gossett Mills in Anderson and 
Pendleton, N. C. He has been with the 
Gossett company for a number of years. 


J. E. Fields, superintendent of the 
carding department of the Connecticut 
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Floor space is an important 
consideration in all mills,and 
especially so where greater 
production is required with- 
out any increase in the 
floor space being possible. 


The Universal High Speed 
Warping System effectually 
solves the space problem 









Originators of High Speed 
Warping from Cones 
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as its productivity is so 
many times greater than 
the older forms of warping. 


Added to this fact are the 
advantages of uniform ten- 
sion and undistorted yarn 
with the attendant improve- 
ment in cloth quality and 
the economy in weaving. 
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Mills Co’s. Decatur, Ala., plant, who was 
laid up for a while with a sprained hip, 
has recovered sufficiently to take up his 
duties again. 


Alfred H. Richardson, for many years 
office superintendent and accountant of 
the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., of Gil- 
bertville, Mass., observed his 85th birth- 
day anniversary on Aug. 28. He is 
the only Civil War survivor in Gilbert- 
ville and is also commander of the Grand 
Army 


Mrs. Fay Walsh McDonald, designer 
for table linen and bedspreads, and in 
charge of the hemstitching department 
of the Minette Mills, Grover, N. C., has 


Post at Ware, Mass. 


resigned and returned to Chester, S. C., 
her former home. 
Charles Swindle has been named to 


supervise the Farm Bureau cotton, in 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) County. His head- 
quarters will be at Tuscaloosa. 


Frank Creighton has accepted the 
position of superintendent of Mill No. 3 
of the Fabyan Woolen Co., New Boston, 
Conn. He was formerly with the Staf- 
ford Springs plant of the same firm. 


G. A. Johnson, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Appleton Co., at Anderson, 
S. C., is now superintendent of the Fitz- 


gerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


George Dwyer of the production de- 
partment of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., has been promoted 
as foreman of the gear cutting depart- 
ment. 


S. J. Neal is now head mechanic at 
the Palmetto Mill, Columbia, S. C. 


Arthur St. Armand, West Warren, 
Mass., has taken a position as overseer 
of carding with the Clairmont Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Wales, Mass. 


O. C. Meyer has accepted the position 
of overseer of picking, carding and spin- 
ning for the Springfield (Tenn.) Woolen 
Mills. 


Maurice Lynch, boss weaver in the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has just completed a half century 
of service with that firm. He entered 
employ of the firm in 1879 a year after 
its establishment when only 14 looms 
were in operation. 


N. A. Long is new overseer of dyeing 
at Peerless Woolen Mills, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


C. D. Ford, formerly with the Im- 
erial Cotton Mills, of Eatonton, Ga., is 
\w overseer of weaving at the plant of 
he Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, 
\la., succeeding L. H. Barnes, who re- 
ently resigned. 


\nnouncement has been made of the 
iarriage of F. Allston Huntress, chemist 
t the Lewiston Bleachery & Dye 
\Vorks, Lewiston, Me., and Miss Mary 

Stiles, of Bailey’s Island, Me. 


James O. Kelley has resigned his posi- 
tion as boss pressman with Powdrell & 
\lexander, Inc., Danielson, Conn. 


John A. Hawkinson has accepted the 
osition of overseer of finishing and 
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the Earnsdale 


Mass. 


cloth examiner with 
Worsted Co., Clinton, 


J. H. Humphrey, who was formerly 
overseer weaving at the Waco (Tex.) 
plant of C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., now 
holds a similar position at McKinney 
(Tex.) of the same concern. He suc- 
ceeds M. H. Holless, who recently re- 
signed. 


John H. Nulty, overseer of the dress- 
ing department of the Pontoosuc Mills, 
Pittsfield, Mass., is spending two weeks’ 
vacation at Rhode Island and other New 
England resorts. 


George W. Griffin has resigned his 
position as foreman of the central sup- 
ply department of the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 


C. R. Lewis was recently made mas- 
ter mechanic at the C. R. Miller Mfg. 
Co., plant, McKinney, Tex., succeeding 
Ted Norman, who resigned. Mr. Lewis 
was formerly at the Waco (Tex.) plant 
of the same company. 


J. A. Griswold has taken the position 
as foreman of the finishing department 


of A. H. Rogers & Co., Fonda, N. Y. 


Arthur Rogers and Pierce Williams, 
employes of the knitting department of 
Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., will 
leave Sept. 9, for Melbourne, Australia, 
where they will train operatives in the 
mills of Staley & Staley, Ltd., in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 


P. P. Holden, formerly of Decatur, 
Ala., is now master mechanic at the 
Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


L. H. Barnes, overseer of weaving at 
the Volunteer Mill, Athens, Ala., has 
resigned. 


R. V. Alexander is now head of the 
weaving, slashing, drawing-in, cloth 
room and finishing departments of the 
Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


R. E. Judkins is now overseer of wind- 
ing at the C. H. Bacon Co., spinning 
mill, Lenoir, Tenn. 


James M. Lincoln, formerly of South- 
bridge, Mass., has become overseer of 
dyeing at an Easthampton, Mass., mill. 


Daniel Paro, formerly of Pascoag, 
R. I., is now overseer of weaving at the 
plant of L. W. Packard & Co., Ashland, 
N. H. 


John W. Smythe, 
printing department of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., has 
severed his connection with the com- 
pany. 


overseer of the 


Tobin Logan, dyer at the Milton 
(Ont.) plant of the Dominion Woolen 
& Worsted Co., has accepted a similar 
position with the Bonner-Worth Mills, 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada. 


Charles Anderson of the Butler Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., has accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving at the 
Millville (N. J.) Mfg. Co. Mr. Ander- 


son was formerly boss weaver at the 
Linwood Mills, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
is an active member of the Blackstone 
Valley Mills Association. 
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J. B. Kirby is now head of the night 
weaving at the National Weaving Co., 
Lowell, N. C. 


L. L. Long is now overseer of carding 
at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


R. G. Holland is head of the weaving 
department of the Eastside Mfg. Co. 
Shelby, N. C. 


> 


J. Alexander, formerly a chemist at 
the Canadian Consolidated Felt Co., 
Kitchener, Ont., has resigned from that 
company to accept a position with the 
Collins & Aikman Co., which is erect- 
ing a plush mill in Farnham, Quebec. 


William Dean Stevenson, erector for 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., will 
sail for England on the “Laconia” from 
Boston on Aug. 25. 


James H. Wilcox for the last 10 years 
head of the cost department and offices 
of the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., has resigned. Mr. Wilcox 
has not announced his future plans. 


J. T. Hodge of Cowpens, S. C., has 
been appointed second hand in the cloth 
room of the Monarch Mills, Lockhart, 


me C. 


C. G. Voss, Jr., formerly night over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Bloomfield Mfg. Co., plant, Statesville, 
N. C., has accepted a position as second 
hand in spinning with the Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., Lupton City, Tenn. 


J. T. Wood, who was formerly con- 


nected with the Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills, has resigned to go with the 
American Enka Corp., at Asheville, 
Pata 


A. J. McLamore is now second hand 
in carding at the Bibb Mfg. Co., No. 2, 
Macon, Ga. He was formerly with the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills of the same city. 


Harry Thompson is now second hand 
in spooling at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga., a position he formerly held. 


Patrick Mahoney, second-hand in the 
carding department of the Talbot Mills, 


North Billerica, Mass., sailed Aug. 18 
from Boston on a six weeks’ trip to 
Treland. 


Carl Reames, a second hand in night 
carding at the Watts Mills, Laurens, 
S. C., has resigned. 


E. C. McGinn is assistant to the head 
of the spinning department of the Erlan- 
ger (N. C.) Cotton Mills, with night 
work. 


C. C. Collins, formerly of the Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Mills, is now second hand in 
spinning at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga. 


O. S. Hester has been made second 
hand in day carding at the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, S. C. 


Sanford Hendon has been chosen elec- 
trician for the Cherry Cotton Mill, Flor- 
ence, Ala. 


Miss Lois Hugens is now community 
worker for the Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls, S.. €. 


Lonnie Baucom is comber fixer at the 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Wuixe every hour is telephone hour, there 
are certain periods of the day better than 
others to place your inter-city calls. Be- 
tween the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 11.3 
a.m., for instance, executives are busy 
answering correspondence, seeing visitors 
and attending to other details. Your calls 

those that do not have to go through 
immediately—are more likely to receive 
undivided attention if made in the less 
crowded periods of the business day. 

In fact, many business men prefer 
being called by telephone before 9.30 
in the morning, others just before 2 





\ 





o'clock, and still others after 4 in the after- 
noon. Telephone calls to other cities are 
easy and convenient, and the time and 
money they save are surprising. A New 
York executive had a business matter to be 
settled in Indianapolis. He was too busy to 
go. He placed a telephone call and made the 
round-trip without leaving his office. 

The Bismarck branch of a packing con- 
cern estimates that it saves $2450 a month in 
costs and time out of the office by the use of 
inter-city calls. Calling by number takes 
less time. Bell Telephone Service is 
Convenient .. . Economical . . . Universal. 
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Engraving Machine 


Engraves Rolls for All Types 
of Fabric Printing 


\ new automatic engraving machine 
is being placed on the market by the 
john Hope & Sons Engraving and 
Manutacturing Co., Providence, R. L., 
The machine is for engraving print rolls 
for all types of fabric printing, and was 
designed by William H. Hope. A 
single-color design is photographed and 
transferred to a zine plate. The design 
is covered with lacquer, which insulates. 
Diamond points cut out the design in 
the copper print roll. If it is a multi- 
color pattern, a separate plate is required 
for each color. This new machine en- 
graves two rolls in one operation, either 
two-color rolls of the same design or of 
two different designs, since the rolls are 
worked independently. It is claimed to 
eliminate sketchmaker, plate cutter, and 
pantograph operator, and to produce soft 
and pleasing effects. 

lhe machine does one-and-one work 
only ; i.e., the design will be exactly the 
same size on the roll as on the original 
pattern. Therefore the plate will have 
to be the same as the design. There is 
sufficient adjustment in the round to take 
up any discrepancies between the size of 
the plate and the circumference of the 
roll 

The diamonds are raised by electro- 
magnets when the tracing point is in 
contact with the zine plate. When the 
tracing point comes in contact with the 
lacquer design on the plate, the diamonds 
drop on the roll. The trace point will 
rule the design with any ground ordina- 
rily used in roller work, having a range 
trom 16 to 400. 

\ system of relays prevents the heavy 
current, necessary to raise the diamonds, 
Irom passing through the zinc plate, thus 
eliminating the dangers of burning the 
design from the plate. The tracer point 
has 4 minute roller on the tip to prevent 
scratching the lacquer. The machine 
tules in one direction only, returning 
rapidly and thus avoiding all backlash. 
"he liamonds are held up automatically 
While returning, 
ile setting-up is done in the same 
anner as for any pantograph. When 
esigus are finished, the diamond points 
Cal set back on the magnets so that 
anew roller can be put in without dis- 
turbirg the set-up. 

machine is propelled by a 4-hp. 
rever ing motor, for which the current 
Is ined by means of a generator 
‘ting of a 4-hp., 3-phase motor and 
‘rator that gives 10 volts at 65 
es. Each electro-magnet draws 
| ampere, so it is necessary to use 
stat in order to cut down the 
Curr it when only a few diamonds are 
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Views of New Automatic Engraving Machine 


being used. The machine will take rolls 
from 12 to 24 in. in circumference, and 
from 24 to 54 in. long. There is a 
shipper rod to set stops for any width 
of plate. 

The design can be photographed on 
the plate and then the lacquer applied, 
or the design can be transferred to the 
plate when the pattern is first conceived, 
thus eliminating the taking of the design 
from the original and putting it on a 
plate. The designer would then put the 
design on the zinc plate and apply the 
lacquer, thus giving a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the design. 





Carbonizing Equipment 





Saturating, Vacuum Extracting, 
Drying, and Carbonizing 
About a year ago new “Hurricane” 
carbonizing equipment was installed in 
a prominent woolen mill for trial pur- 


poses by The Philadelphia Drying 
Machinery Co., 3351 Stokley St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Its operation proved 


satisfactory to both the mill and the 
builder, and hence it has recently been 
made available to the trade. Claims for 
the new equipment include thorough and 
rapid saturation; uniform extraction 
throughout the width and length of the 
piece; close temperature control in the 
two or more drying chambers; elimina- 
tion of air currents playing on the edges 
of the cloth, which are likely to cause 
creases or wrinkles and uneven carboniz- 
ing; suitable temperature for carbon- 
izing or baking; and durable con- 
struction. 

The saturating machine consists of a 
wood tank treated in a manner to pro- 
tect the wood, bolts, etc., from the acid. 
The cloth is carried up and down 
through the acid by means of wood rolls, 
and about midway of the tank is a pair 
of rubber-covered nip rolls. The cloth 
makes several passes through the acid, 
then runs through the nip rolls, and 
finally makes several more _ passes 
through the acid. This arrangement in- 
sures thorough and uniform saturation. 

As the cloth is delivered from the sat- 
urating machine, it passes over the 





Dryer and Carbonizer 
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through repeated washings. 


Reproduced from a recent 


issue of Women's Wear. 


CELANESE 


TRADE MARK REG t PAT. OFF, 
? c ) , “ Ty 
Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 








cn 
vacuum eX r. This is of special equipment is suitable for carbonizing 1,725,849. E. C. Cope, Spondon, Eng- 
design; and pump, together with the either with sulphuric acid or chloride land. _ Assigned to Celanese Corp. of 


», is usually made of acid- 
ials. In conjunction with 
ractor, special apparatus 
is provide i: separating the acid solu- 
tion trom the air. Only the air passes 
through the vacuum pump, the extracted 
acid solution being reclaimed and re- 
turned to the saturating machine. This 
apparatus is under positive automatic 
control. 
the cloth leaves the vacuum ex- 
tractor, it passes into the first drying 
chamber, special means being provided 
for regulating the tension at this point. 
Two, three, or four distinct drying 
chambers are provided, depending on 
the size of the outfit. 

Having independent drying chambers 
permits of a nice temperature control in 
each chamber. The cloth when entering 
is subjected to only a moderate tempera- 
ture, which is gradually increased as the 
cloth passes forward. The cloth is 
thoroughly dry and hot when entering 
the carbonizing chamber. 

A fan in each drying chamber pro- 
vides a recirculation of air in each 
and all air currents are 
straight up or straight down through 
the runs of cloth. The travel of the air 
is forward from the carbonizing chamber 
successively through the several drying 
chambers, the highly saturated exhaust 
air being removed from the first drying 
chamber near the feed end. 

There is no recirculation of air in the 
carbonizing chamber, as the builders 
have found, they declare, that better 
carbonizing is obtained without it. No 
heat is wasted, however, as a sufficient 

unt of heated air from the carbon- 
chamber is constantly discharged 
the last drying chamber. 

(he rolls which carry the cloth through 
the drying chambers and the carbonizing 
chamber are made of special metal, 
which resists the corrosive action of the 

| and which does not mark the cloth 
though the machine has to be 
opped. The shafts of these rolls are 
rried through the housing, and the ball 

rings in which they run are outside 
the drying enclosure. With the fans 
ited on top of the machine, there are 
obstructions on either side of the 


pipe ind fitti 
resisting ™ 
the vacuun 


chamber, 


even 


rying and carbonizing chambers, and 


opening the doors, which are pro- 
led on both sides, any part of the in- 
iot is accessible on a moment’s notice. 
| framework of the drying and car- 
nizing machine is of substantial steel 
mbers, painted with an acid-resisting 
nt. The panels are made up with a 
et of steel outside and a monel-metal 
‘et inside, with asbestos air-cell in- 
ition. The monel metal on the inside 
rotects the panels against corrosion. 


or the smaller outfits, only one at- 
dant is necessary to operate the sat- 
iting machine, the vacuum extractor, 
| the drying and carbonizing machine. 

the larger-capacity outfits, running 
600 lb. of cloth per hour and upwards, 
o operators are usually required. The 


oi aluminum. 





Large Armored Cables 


For Interior Installation 
Without Conduit 


Power and control cable with inter- 
locked, flexible metal armor for installa- 
tion without a conduit in central station, 
industrial, and other interior wiring has 
been announced by the General Electric 
Co. Cable provided with the armor can 
be run along walls, between partitions, 
and under floors without the use of ducts, 
and the construction of the armor is such 
that turns in the cable can be made 
easily. 

Cable insulated with varnished cam- 
bric and rubber either taped, braided, or 
leaded—and paper-leaded cable can be 
supplied with the armor, in lengths up 
to 1,000 ft. for cables with an overall 
diameter less than 1 in., and in lengths 
up to 2,000 ft. for cables with an overall 
diameter between 1 and 3 in. The cables 
can have any number and combination 
of conductors, and any outside diameter 
up to three inches. 

The armor is a layer of overlapping 
and interlocking metal tape, either gal- 
vanized steel or aluminum, so applied 
that the cable is always mechanically 
protected under reasonable installation 
conditions. The steel armor is suitable 
for most installations; the aluminum 
tape is for use where a non-corroding 
armor is required, and for single con- 
ductor cable carrying alternating cur- 
rent where the magnetic effect of steel 
is undesirable. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


E-vastic strands, Making covered. 1,726,099. 
L. B. Chisholm, Stoneham, Mass. As- 
signed to Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

Hummpirier, Centrifugal. 1,726,213. F. B. 
Comins, Newton, Mass. Assigned to 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

KNITTING machine. 1,726,456. M. Scheni, 
Paris, France. 

KNITTING machine, Splicing 
for. 1,726,410. A. E. Page, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Assigned to Scott & Williams, 
Inc., New York. 

KNITTING machine, Thread-knotting mech- 
anism for. 1,726,396. W. Larkin, 
Norristown, Pa. Assigned to Fidelity 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom. 1,726,216. A. G. L. Fardet, Rum- 
illy, France. 

Loom. 1,726,434. B.D. Hahn, Greenville, 
So: 

Looms, Picker for. 1,726,514. M. Lieb- 
schner, (Gunnersdorf, Germany. As- 
signed to Firm Ferd Liedschner & Sohn, 
Frankenberg, Germany. 

MACHINE for extracting hu'ls of cotton 
bolls from seed cotton. 1,726,203. S. 
Williams, Elk City, Okla. 

NeEEDLE-holding device for knitting ma- 
chines, Multiple-band. 1,726,255. E. W. 
Ames, Collingswood, N. J. 

SHUTTLE-bar mechanism. 1,726,074. J. B. 
Kintzing, Hanover, Pa. 

SHUTTLE for weaving looms. 1,725,804. 
F. Krumper, Hohenems, Austria. 

TEXTILE processes, Apparatus for use in. 


attachment 
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America, Delaware. 

THREADS of artificial filaments, Manufac- 
ture and treatment of. 1,725,829. C. F. 
Ryley, C. W. Palmer, and S. A. Welch, 
Spondon, England. Assigned to Celanese 
Corporation of America, Delaware. 





Japanese Silk Technical 
Men Sail for New York 


The official Japanese delegation to the 
Second International Technical Raw 
Silk Conference which opens in New 
York city Oct. 15, sailed Aug. 30 from 
Yokohama on the “S. S. Tenyo Marw” 
and will arrive in Francisco on 
Sept. 13, according to cable informa- 
tion received from Japan. 

Announcement was also made of the 
appointment of three additional delegates 
who will officially represent Japan at 
the conferences. They are Takeo Ito, 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd.; Jiro Mayuzumi, 
Hara & Co. and Nobusuke Egawa of 
Morimura Arai & Co., Inc.; all of New 
York. 

Robert H. Stehli of Stehli & Co., 
Zurich, Switzerland, has been appointed 
delegate to represent the Swiss Silk 
Association at the convention, accord- 
ing to an official notification received 
by the Silk Association of America. 


San 





Layout of Cotton Cards 


(Continued from page 87) 





It will be noticed that English cards, 
for example, are always without strip- 
pers unless specially ordered. The 
English factory laws are stringent. 
They have been drawn up and revised 
by men who have grown up with the 
industry—and yet they do not say 
“Use shippers.” 

Shippers on a card are a danger in 
themselves. They are in the way when 
stripping, or putting on a belt, and 
several types have to be removed en- 
tirely for grinding. In a mill using 
the vacuum system of stripping, it is 
unnecessary to move the belt from the 
fast pulley to the loose pulley from 
Monday morning to Saturday noon, 
unless the card is to be ground. If 
stripping is done with the brush, this 
shifting is only necessary at stripping 
times and when grinding. When start- 
ing or stopping before and after work- 
ing hours, it is only necessary to stop 
the doffers; the cylinders can start and 
stop with the power and no harm will 
result. In this way the cards can be 
started up quicker and will give more 
production with more safety and less 
labor. The same applies to stopping. 
If the cards are driven as I mentioned 
earlier and are squared with the shaft 
that drives them, no trouble will be 
encountered from belts coming off. 
If the power used is steam, the load 
on starting will be of no consequence. 
If electric power is used, a switch or 
controller will have to be used to start 
with the load on. 
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Mexican Representative 
Carlos J. Pruneda, 
| i Humboldt 42, | 
Mexico City, Mexico | 
| 
i 
} 
| 


Canadian Represcotative 
W. J. Westaway Co., Lid. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


English Representative 
Textile Paper Tube Co., Ltd. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng. 


“NEEDLES and MACHINES 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS | 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 


Mills: Hartsville, S. C., 































AOME A 





ACME D 





Revolving Cams 





Revolving Needles 


Ask those who use them. 


See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATAL! 





Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
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Sonoco PRoDUCTS COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


MANUFACTURER 


CONES, TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES Anp SPOOLS, 
Velvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. 


Rockingham,N.C. and 709 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 
New England Office: 512 Book Store Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 


by alertly 
maintaining the 
most modern methods 
of manufacture, 
from paper pulp 
to finished product, 


ASSURES 


accuracy in the 


WINDING 


and resultant 
smoothness of delivery. 
Whatever the required 
thickness, diameter or length, 
Sonoco Tubes have the maximum 
of Exactness and Dependability. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Spanish Representatives 
Sobre y Cia, S. L. 
Fernandina #22 
Barcelona, Spain 


Elbrook, Inc. 
79 Worth Street, N. Y. 


| 


Australian Representatives 
Frank Lee & Co, Pty., Ltd. | 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


| 

| 

China Representative | 
| 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 


| This machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter 
of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size 
| of cylinders. Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 
| eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 
and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Made in sizes from 7% in. to 205% in. inclusive, of any desired 
eeaee these measurements being back to back of cylinder 
nee es. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
cals and athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 













“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 












LET US SEND you See cAlso 
FURTHER FACTS — SASOUDATED TEXTILE 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 
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Finishing Mohair Piece Goods 
Technical Editor : 

We are anxious to obtain as much detail 
as possible concerning the finishing of 
mohair—irom the time it leaves the loom 
ynti] the goods are finished. Can you con- 
veniently give us any information regard- 
ing the several processes through which 
the goods pass, and the methods ordinarily 
ysed for the purpose? (6920) 

Luster goods, such as alpacas, mo- 
hairs and orleans, take first place as to 
high-luster finish. Alpacas are usually 
dyed black, with a black warp. Orleans 
that are for black have the warp dyed 
black, as the results are much better 
for luster than if the cotton was to be 
mordanted and dyed in the piece. 

The pieces should be made up in 
eight-piece lots, with a good-length 
leader on each end of the set. They 
are crabbed on a treble crab, the first 
crab without the top roll down, but with 


tension on the cloth—the amount de- 
pending on the quality. For this opera- 
tion a half-gallon of crabbing liquor 


made with 30 lb. soda to 40 gal. water 
is added to the water. Two pounds of 
lard oil is stirred in while boiling. The 
small quantity of oil keeps the cotton 
from looking rusty. About two quarts 
should be added to the first bowl of the 
crab. The tension should be kept as 
even as possible, as irregularity will 
produce watered effects. If too slack, 
raw and cockled places will show. 
Proceed to the second box, with the 


top roll resting on the cloth with no 
weight. The third crab bowl will stand 
a fair amount of weight. Crabbing 
should be conducted in all three bowls 
at a boil 


The leaders should be about 15 yd. 
long, as steaming is necessary. Do 
not roll too tight on the steam roll. The 
time of steaming is about 15 min. to 
20 min. The crab must be equipped 
with a reversible steamer, as it is neces- 
sary to run all fabrics end for end dur- 
ing steaming. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


only machine for perfect results on this 


class of work. After singeing, wash 
the fabric in an open washer, and can 
dry. Hydraulic pressing is now all that 
is required. 

xk * x : 


Too Much Luster in Light- 
Weight Silk Stocking 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed please find one of our 5-thread 
number, about which we are receiving com- 
plaints from our customers. They claim 
that the finish is too shiny and think that 
it is rayon hose. Our hosiery is made of 
the best grade of pure silk and is dyed with 
pure dyes. Please inform us as to how our 
hose should be finished in regard to its 
luster and what kind of an appearance it 
should have. (6916) 


Many hosiery dyers are treating the 
sheer or light-weight ladies’ hosiery to 
get away from a metallic luster and to 
give it more of a beady luster. We have 
treated the sample hose submitted in a 
1% solution of a special chiffon finish. 
You will notice the difference in appear- 
ance between the lower half of the stock- 
ing which was treated and the upper 
half which was not treated. 


* * #* 


Weights of Roping for 
Various Woolen Runs 


Technical Editor: 

How much should the roping weigh in 
grains off the card to produce 1 run, 2 run, 
and so on? How is this figured out? Does 
the stock have an influence on just how 
much one can draft from roping to spun 
yarn? (6919) 


As a general rule, the weight of 
roping or percentage of draft to allow 
in spinning is based on the quality of 
stock and general conditions as concerns 
blending, picking, oiling, etc. Due con- 
sideration is also given to the condition 
of the card. 


Roping Weights for Various Runs 


Since the grain weight of the yarn is 
the standard factor, the roping weight 
is generally figured from it. A roping 
weight is generally chosen which allows 
a proper percentage of draft in the spin- 
ning. There is no definite standard, 
owing to the variation in quality of 
stock, etc. For example, fine all-wool 
stock will spin around half-draft roping 
weight. Five-run yarn weighs 43.75 
grains, while the roping weight as 
given above is 87 grains. The draft 
would be 43.75 ~— 87, or 50%. A dif- 
ferent blend for the same size of yarn, 
however, might require a lighter grain- 
weight roping—say around 80 grains— 
in order to spin to 5 run. This would 
mean a draft of 43.75 ~ 80, or 55%. 


+ 2 * 


Scouring Cotton-Back Satins 
with Celanese Face 


Technical Editor : 

In the dyeing of cotton-back satins, 
which are normally processed on the jig 
on account of the Celanese face, we have 
had difficulties in removing the oil and size 
marks from the raw stock. Would you 
please give us information as to the best 
type of machine to enable effective scouring 
operations to be carried out before dyeing. 
Any operations on the jig and padding 
machine do not appear to give intensive 
scouring. (6921) 

For effective scouring of rayon-cotton 
piece goods, a machine of the dolly 
washer type is preferred by many suc- 
cessful processors, since both scouring 
and bleaching may take place without 
removing the goods from the machine. 
For fabrics of a construction which 
does not permit treating in the dolly 
washer, as in the case of cotton-back 
satins with Celanese face, a special open- 
width scouring machine is desirable. 
Up-to-date equipment of this type has 
been especially designed for use with 
silk and rayon piece goods. One type 
is equipped with ball bearings through- 
out, which reduces the tension on the 





Dyeing is the next process. Then R ee cloth to a minimum. 
wash off thoroughly, roll and steam, dry, ~ of oping rete of 
= singe over the copper plate. Can : aon 

rying s} . i in ieee jo Be é-es¢ be 816 6 6 eee 6 & 86 Oo 6 ie 
STS Should otinerny Be cosncies Te cae k's 170 to 160 Finishing Celanese 
belore singeing. When a soft handle 3 130 to 120 Satin-F Ppa 
is required, however, singe in the wet ea ee 100 to 95 atin-F ace oods 
tate and the singeing will dry the i art oa A 87 to 80 Technical Editor : 
pieces. The difference in handle: is Se ed auc crateta de 54to 50 Will you please give me information on 
quite oi vious. A copper plate is the | RR er a 50to 48 the finishing of Celanese satin-faced goods, 

In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- disclosed. 
celved from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorLD. Inquiries If the question is not of general interest to textile readers ana 
should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
of dam»<e to material, a sample should be sent. In this way be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technica! value is incurred. 
to the rrespondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
Pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods’ by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
of man«cement, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as quest that the name be withheld. 
any ler'timate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
a accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for to the Technical Editor, TExTILE WortLp, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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Strong 
Quiet 
Geers 


Rodney Davis Gears 
are well cut and are 
delivered promptly. 
Service is our happi- 
ness. Write for 
quotations. 


Gears, Sprockets, 
Roller Chain, Silent 
Chain Drives. Gears 
cut to specifications. 


We guarantee satisfaction 


Rodnev Davis 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rodney Davis Gears 





The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBS RTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1868 


Results Guaranteed! 


Tycos Slasher Control System will assure YOU 
of a decrease in warp loom stoppages 


F you install the Tycos 
System of Slasher Con- 
trol under the supervision 
of our engineers, the 
Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies will guarantee you 
a decrease in your warp 
loom stoppages. 
* kee Kk * 
The Tycos System of 
Slasher Control has met 
with such success in every 
mill in which it has been 
installed, that we can now make the revolutionary guaran- 
tee stated above. So reliable the functioning of Tycos 
Instruments and so thorough the work of our engineers 
that, after surveying your conditions, we can guarantee 
you a minimum decrease in your warp loom stoppages. 
This guarantee is for a minimum, The maximum savings 
will be far in excess of this figure. 
Write today for further information. Com- 
municate direct with the factory, or to our 


Southern office, 406 Bona Allen Blidg., Atlanta, 
Georgia, or our Boston office, 141 Milk St. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 


Tycos Building in Great Britain 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., Londor 


O Slasher Con: 
trol System 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 





Of What 
Does This 
Remind You? 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 

Economizers Air Preheaters 

Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 


Seamless Tubes and Seamless Pipe 


BRANCH OFFICES 


RARER: 6:6 csebceteseek es Candler Building 
BOSTON 80 Federal Street 
CHICAGO Marquette Building 
CINCINNATI Traction Building 
CLEVELAND Guardian Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS Magnolia Building 
DENVER 444 Seventeenth Street 
DETROIT Ford Building 
HOUSTON, TEXAS ........Electric Building 
LOS ANGELES ........... Central Building 
NEW ORLEANS .......... 344 Camp Street 
PHILADELPHIA Packard Building 

Eo eaC SEU, PAREN, 6 000 ce soe Heard Building 
PITTSBURGH Koppers Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. Failing Building 
SALT LAKE CITY Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO Sheldon Building 
SEATTLE Smith Tower 
HONOLULU, T. H..........Castle & Cooke Building 
SEI Us SI EBR. oc vec seus Calle de Aguiar 104 
ee DUPE, Es Bhs + ow reba s's Recinto Sur 61 


UPPOSE that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken a 
commercial device built specially to re- 
move the broken pieces of tap, a com- 
mercial device not a home-made article, 
would you not have saved a great deal 
of time? 





WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


— 


crepe-back satins, etc. Are these 
sometimes finished on a_ rubbing 


such < 


ahi with the application of a solvent 
containing a little oil? I would also like 
information on hand-rubbing methods. 
(6924) 
The first requisite in finishing these 
goods is a little patience. Desize in a 
neutral soap and sulphonated castor oil 
at a high temperature, say 175°F. The 


temperature should be allowed at no 


time to go above 185°F. In using hard 
water, it is necessary to use soda ash 


in place of neutral soap. 
Celanese dyes. 

Rubbing by hand is slow and not 
considered so successful as using rub- 
bing machines. A light castor oil mix- 
ture is satisfactory for use in conjunc- 
tion with the rubbing. 


Dye with 


* * * 


Cotton Yarn Uneven and Weak 


Technical Editor : 

In making 30s warp and 40s filling, we 
have eliminated one of our processes of 
drawing and are now doing a very slow 
drawing with one process. We have for 
the past few weeks been having consider- 
able trouble with the yarn being uneven 
and slightly weak. We know that the elim- 
ination of one process of drawing cuts out 
considerable doublings, and we are wonder- 
ing if this could be the bottom of our 
trouble. We are running a full # in. 
cotton (6922) 


Abnormal or excessive variation can 
be traced to several things, and some- 
times is due to cotton being put into 
the machine with too much moisture 
content, which dries out at each process. 
The moisture content should be equal- 
ized properly and reduced to normal 
hetore the cotton is put into laps. This 
trouble is augmented by poor evener 
periormance and improper distribution 
of air on the cages. The first requisite 
for minimum variation is evenness in 
the weight of the lap per yard or frac- 
tion of a yard. 

_ Variation is also caused by such 
irregularities as worn trumpets at the 
cards or drawing frames. Sometimes 
the trumpets have too large a bore for 
the weight of the sliver. Too much 
tension between the card calender rolls 
and doffer, between the coiler rolls and 
calender rolls, and between the calender 
rolls and front rolls of the drawing 
Irames should also be avoided. This 
tension trouble in the drawing is aug- 
mented by large or worn trumpet bores 
nd dirty or improperly spaced rolls. 
nsufficient doublings especially cause 
inevenness at the drawing frames. 
cannot have an abnormal amount 
of variation without its affecting the 
xing strength, unless a great amount 
‘wist is introduced—which is poor 
practice. If none of these defects are 
Present and still there is a falling off 
reaking strength, the cause can 
‘ly be traced to weak staple, extra- 
stock, improper mixing of the 
rked waste, too close a setting of 
beater for the length staple or 


and 
I 
1 


weight of stock going through che rolls, 
or harsh treatment of the cotton; such 
might be caused by excessive beats per 
inch in three-process picking or by ex- 
cessive beater speed with slow speed. 

Mills that contemplate cutting out a 
process in order to reduce the cost per 
pound will do well to see that all of 
these irregularities are set as near right 
as possible. The same care is neces- 
sary in changing from double to single 
roving at the spinning frames. Any 
change that reduces the doublings tends 
to increase variations, which of neces- 
sity lowers breaking strength, unless 
the change is offset by some improve- 
ment along the lines suggested. 


* * * 


Effect of Ply Twist on 
Single Twist 


Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly give me information on 
the following question: In making a 40/2 
carded yarn, which had to break at 120 Ib. 
for 120 yd., and in which strength was a 
primary factor, we inserted 26.5 turns in 
the single yarn, right-hand or regular twist. 
This twist gave us the best strength in the 
single yarn. We then were required to 
put 26 turns in the doubling, this being wie 
twist specified—the twister spindles being 
run in the opposite direction to the spinning 
spindles, as is usual. The question has 
arisen as to whether the twisting operation 
did not untwist to some extent the single 
yarns, so that to get the maximum break 
in the ply we should have used more than 
26.5 turns in spinning. If any untwisting 
of the singles does occur, can you tell us 
just how much. (6923) 


The relation between single and ply 
twist and the strength of the ply yarn 
is not well established. There are but 
few figures available on this question. 
Drawing on a limited amount of experi- 
menting and experience, however, it is 
safe to say that the ply twisting in the 
opposite direction does affect the twist 
of the singles very much. As a matter 
of fact, it is approximately true that the 
twist in the single yarn as it exists in 
the ply is equal to the single twist less 
the ply twist. 

The strongest single yarn is usually 
spun with twist multipliers of from 4.25 
to 4.75. The lower figure is not far 
from what you are using. We are in- 
clined to think that more single twist 
will give you a little more strength in 
the ply yarn. 


* * * 


Finest Cotton Yarns 


Technical Editor: 

How fine is it possible to spin cotton 
yarn on the machinery which is in use 
today? What is the finest that has ever 
been spun? (6925) 

The late Stephen E. Smith, in his 
book “Cotton Yarn Manufacturing 
Problems,” wrote the following on this 
subject: 

“Cotton is not frequently spun into 
yarns finer than 250s, but the writer has 
seen, in an English spinning mill, yarns 
of 420s being spun on what is called a 
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hand mule. The name of hand mule is 
given to a machine in which mechanical 
power is used only during drawing and 
twisting, or while the carriage is run- 
ning out. For the remainder of its 
stretch such a mule is driven by hand 
by the spinner, who pushes in the car- 
riage, guides the faller wire and turns 
the spindles for winding entirely by 
hand. Hand work is necessary because 
the machine cannot be automatically 
controlled by power with sufficient deli- 
cacy to enable the spinning of such fine 
yarns. This is about the finest com- 
mercial spinning, and before the war 
such a yarn sold for about $30 per 
pound. 

“The writer has seen an exhibition 
case of yarns containing four samples 
of yarn wound upon a background of 
black velvet and bearing the numbers 
100s, 400s, 700s, and 2500s. It is easy 
to credit the production of the 100s and 
400s, and the 700s is no doubt pos- 
sible on a limited scale, but the 2500s 
is hard to believe. It is possible, how- 
ever, when examining the contents of 
this case to see a progressive fineness 
in passing from group to group of these 
yarns. 

“The story attending the production 
of the 2500s is that during some exhibi- 
tion held at London a British firm of 
machinists, wishing to show what could 
be done with their machinery, made 
some 100-hank roving and passed it 
through the drawing rolls of a mule 
with a draft of 25, which in theory at 
least would give a 2500s yarn if single 
roving were used. In reality, they never 
made enough of this yarn actually to 
find what number it bears.” 


Warns Against Ginning 
Green Cotton 


A warning to farmers against gin- 
ning cotton too soon after it had been 
picked has been issued by J. Clifton 
Miller, South Carolina state warehouse 
commissioner. Due to the fact that so 
much of the crop is ginned while still 
too green and damp, there is an annual 
loss of $10 per bale, Mr. Rivers said. 

The warehouse commissioner pointed 
out that green cotton is impossible to 
seed, so as to get the maximum amount 
of lint. The seed cannot be cleaned 
properly and much is lost in poundage. 

“Enough seed cotton to make ten 500 
weight bales, if stored away for sixty 
days, will make eleven bales on the 
same ginning machines,” Mr. Rivers 
said. He declared that after sixty days 
the cotton cleaned better and, in addi- 
tion, it had time to draw oil from the 
seed which helped the grade. The oil 
adds to the spinning strength of the 
staple. 


Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. D. W. 
Lincoln, referee in bankruptcy, has sus- 
tained the legality of a mortgage for 
$100,000 given by the company to Moses 
M. Lask on March 18, 1927, although he 
has reduced the amount to about $60,000. 
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New Construction and Additions 


Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., will defer call for bids 
for at least 60 days for the construction 
of proposed new mill at Montevallo, 
Ala., comprising a two-story unit, with 
boiler house. Robert & Co., Inc., Bona 
Allen Building, Atlanta, Ga., are archi- 
tects and engineers. 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor 
Dale and Grosvenor Dale, Conn., plans 
the immediate erection of a community 
house for its employes on the Webster 
Road, North Grosvenor Dale, according 


to a formal announcement by Agent 
John F. Reardon. The community 
house will include pool and_ billiard 
rooms, bowling alleys, recreation rooms, 


dance hall, auditorium, kitchen, shower 
baths and other features. E. J. Mador 


of the mechanical department of the 
concern prepared the plans for the 
project. 


Highland Cotton Mill, High Point, 
N. C. Excavation work has been started 
for the erection of a $50,000 addition to 
the plant. The structure will be one 
story, with basement, 102x172 ft., brick, 
with concrete foundation. J. H. Adams 


is president of the company. 


Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has filed plans for an addi- 
tion to cost about $12,000, exclusive of 
equipment. 


Kendall Co., Slatersville, R. I. 


on the new 


Work 
mangle building No. 19 is 
progressing rapidly. Recent sub-con- 
tracts announced by the general con- 
tractors, Temple & Crane, Boston, in- 
clude steel to the Berlin (Conn.) Con- 
struction Co. and steel sash to the 
William Bayley Co., 5 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills em- 
ployes are being taught how to operate 
the new machinery which has been in- 


stalled recently, including one unit of 
the Barber-Colman system. Two more 
units of this system have been _ pur- 


chased, it is said. 


Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is changing 


from mechanical to electrical power at 
Mill No. 2 

_ Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills. The 
four-story addition 50x103 ft., will be 


built by the Gallivan 
Greenville, S. C. The approximate cost 
will be $50,000. As announced by the 
officials, no new machinery will be in- 
stalled in the mill, the addition 
built to relieve congestion in the 
building 


Building Co., of 


being 
main 


Worth Mills, Fort Worth. Tex.. have 
just installed 10 new Whitin 54 in. ring 
twisters, which adds 1,320 additional 
twister spindles to their equipment, ac- 
cording to J. W. Alexander, agent of the 
company 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Itasca (Tex.) Cotton Mfg. Co. has 
installed 40 new 60-in. Draper automatic 
looms, which are replacing some narrow 
plain looms. 


Fact and Gossip 


Saratoga-Victory Mills, Albertville, 
Ala., have 540 looms running on twills 
and sateens. They are running full time 
day and night. 


Connecticut Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
formerly the Globe Yarn Mills are to be 
bought by the Fall River Industrial 
Buildings, Inc., newly organized, for 
$25,000. Alterations will be made and 
space leased to the United Merchants 
& Manufacturers, Inc. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., of Biddeford, Saco 
and Lewiston, Me., has made an offer 
to purchase the Granite Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. The offer has been tenta- 
tively accepted by Thomas B. Bassett, 
receiver for the mills, pending approval 
of the Superior Court. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
resumed operation of its cotton depart- 
ment on Sept. 3 following a 10 days’ 
shut down for vacations. 


Efird Mfg. Co. and Wiscassett Mills 
Co., Albermarle, N. C., have resumed 
full time operations after closing down 
for the regular summer vacation. 


Spindale, N. C. The Spencer group 
of mills have announced a reduction in 
working hours to go into effect at once. 
The mills since their establishment 11 
years ago, have been running 60 hours 
per week but this has now been reduced 
to 55 hours weekly with no reduction in 
wages. The mills will not run on Satur- 
day and night employes will be released 
at midnight Friday. 


Alba Mfg. Co., Stanley, N. C., pro- 
ducers of 10s to 14s single and ply yarns, 
has been curtailing part time for the 
last month. 


Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills will 
paint all of the old homes of the village 
along with those recently constructed. 
An order for 4,000 gallons of paint has 
been placed with the Anderson Paint Co. 
The residences will be painted different 
colors. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, S. C., which, along with a num- 
ber of other textile manufacturing plants, 
closed down last week, resumed opera- 
tions on Sept. 2 


WOOL 


Fact and Gossip 


Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., North 
\dams, Mass., were obliged to shut 
down all departments except the finish- 
ing room on Aug. 26 for lack of water, 
this being the first time in 30 years that 


they have been forced to limit opera- 
tions for such a cause. 
Hadley Mills, South Hadlev Falls, 


Mass., which have been shut down for 
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the last two months are taking steps to 
liquidate. While the present owners 
will retire, there is a possibility of g 
reorganization, according to C. Favett 
Smith, president and treasurer. 


Chilton Co., Webster, Mass., wil! sel] 
its Northboro (Mass.) branch proyerty, 
formerly known as_ the Northdale 
Woolen Mills at public auction on Sept, 


19, at 11 am., D.S.T. The mills were 
recently shut down. Samuel T. lree- 
man & Co., Boston and Philade!phia, 


are in charge of the sale. 


The A-O Worsted Co., Salamanca, 
N. Y. Announcement is made. that 
William Koehler, general superintendent 
of the Germania Mills, of Holyoke, 
Mass., will head the company which 
will operate the local plant. Articles of 
incorporation will be filed within a few 
days, the machinery tested, and other 
preparations made for opening the mills 
within two weeks. 


Leaksville Woolen Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., have amended their charter so as 
to conduct a business in Danville, Va. 
Plans have not been completed and no 
further announcement can be made at 
this time. The corporation, which re- 
cently increased its preferred stock, 
operates two plants—one at Leaksville 
and the other at Charlotte, N. C. 


Stillwater Worsted Mills, a Rhode 
Island corporation, have been granted a 
charter to do business in Virginia with 
principal office in Virginia at Roanoke, 
with Charles Francis Cocke, agent in 
charge of business. The charter permits 
the firm to manufacture and deal in 
woolen, worsted, cotton, silk and other 
fabrics. Maximum capital stock is 
$6,000,000. Cocke, Haselgrove & 
Shackelford, of Roanoke, are attorneys 
for the corporation. 


Orillia (Ontario) Worsted Co., Ltd. 
worsted yarn spinners, now owned by 
the Dominion Woolen & Worsted Co., 
Ltd., is being closed for an indefinite 
period. This concern, which was founded 
by the R. Forbes Co., Ltd., woolen 
manufacturers, Preston, Ont., had 4,600 
worsted and 2,400 twister spindles in 
operation. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Sterling Hosiery Mills, Spindale, 
N. C., have received a shipment of new 
machines and when these are installed 
the company will then have 16 machines 
in operation. 


Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn. 
have just completed addition to the plant 
at this place and when all machinery 1s 
installed the total cost will be $1,000,000. 
A total of 135 machines are to turn out 
full-fashioned hosiery, making the out- 
put 1,800 dozen pairs daily. 2,000 dozen 
seamless hose are being made daily 
now. 850 people are employed, but 
when all machinery is installed 1,000 will 
be employed. C. S. Kincaid is president. 


Holston Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
is installing jacquard knitting machines 
at a cost of about $24,000. 


Lynchburg (Va.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


have begun the erection of a new addl- 
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Butte: ay Hosiery Co., Ltd. Drum- 


mondv1 Que., will break ground at 
once for a new addition to mill, to be 
two-story, 60x144 ft., brick and steel, 
estimated to cost about $55,000, with 
equipment. General contract has been 
let to P. E. Demers, Drummondville. 


Circle-Bar Knitting Co., Ltd., Owen 
Sound, Ont., Canada, is erecting an ex- 
tension to its mill. 


Fact and Gossip 


ewe. Hosiery Mills, Inc., Los An- 
veles, Calif., of which A. H. Willenberg, 
is president has increased its capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, it was an- 


nounced recently. 


Lenawee Textiles, Inc., Adrian, Mich., 
recently organized by Herbert M. 
Murphy, Adrian, and associates, has 
taken over a local factory and will re- 
model and equip for a knitting mill, spe- 
cializing in the production of knitted 
cotton fabrics for industrial and other 
service. The plant will be equipped for 
an initial output of about 15,000 Ib. of 
material daily, and will give employ- 
ment to approximately 25 persons. Mr. 
Murphy will be vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. R. C. Rothfuss is presi- 
dent 


Conrad Hosiery Co., Clifton, N. J., 
has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $250,000 to $350,000. 

Universal Full Fashion Hosiery Co., 
Paterson, N. J., recently formed with a 
of $100,000, preferred stock, and 

common stock, to operate a 
!l, will be represented by Walter 


capital 


ap 
$30,000 


loc al I 


J. Hunziker, 45 Church St., Paterson. 
lhe incorporators are Henry Molzan 
ind Henry Peters. 

McLaughlin-Stevens, Inc., Herkimer, 
\. Y.. has been organized and incor- 


with a capital of $100,000. The 
ew concern, headed by Dennis J. Mc- 
hlin, 162 John Street, Ilion, N. Y., 
over and continue the opera- 
ion of the Elastic Spring Knit Mill, at 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
Williams Bros. Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y., 
which has been closed for several weeks 
rt installation of new machinery 
ipment, was reopened on Sept. 
employing a full complement of 
wor] according to J. Lowell Will- 
ul esident. 


Juanita Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Ure ro, N. C., have been granted 
r to manufacture and otherwise 
deal hosiery and knit goods. The 
tut d capital stock is $100,000 with 

g \. Jennings, D. F. Farnell, Jr., 
ind Lois Wyrick, all of Greens- 

incorporators. 


Lyn hburg (Va.) Hosiery Mills have 
secu : municipal building permit for 
tion of a $30,000 addition to its 

he building will be of brick and 

juipped to make rayon hosiery. 

Un-od Hosiery Mills, Inc., 590 Clin- 
Milwaukee, Wis., have filed 
! incorporation for 2,000 shares 


1 + 
Will { ( 


tes previous mention of project. 


a 
F jon to mill, to be one-story, brick, re- of preferred stock and 7,000 shares of 
sorted to cost about $32,000, with equip- common stock. 
ment. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Southern Silk Mills, of Greensboro, 
N. C., have purchased a 10-acre tract 
at Kernersville, N. C., on which they will 
proceed immediately to erect a $150,000 
plant for the manufacture of silk cloth. 
Construction of the buildings will be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. 


United Silk Mills Co., Northumber- 
land, Pa., has begun the construction ot 
a new addition, reinforced-concrete, one- 
story, reported to cost more than $35,- 
000, with equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 


Elgin Silk Co., Fall River, Mass., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $300,- 
000, will take over and succeed to the 
mill and business of company of same 
name, located at the rear of 207 Pleasant 
St. Samuel Abrash will continue as 
president of the new organization; and 
George Abrash, treasurer. 


Ross-Feinrich, Inc., Hackensack, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a silk mill in this 
vicinity, will be represented by James 
H. White, 84 Main St., Hackensack. 
The principal incorporators are Joseph 
L. Feinrich and Irving Solomon. 


G.G.G. Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with capital of $50,- 
000, will take over and succeed to busi- 
ness of company of same name, with 
local mill on Warren St. The new com- 
pany is headed by Samuel and William 
Goodman, and Joseph Goldberg. 


Bricks - Allen- Blum Corp., Fonda, 
N. Y., has sold mill property on Main 
Street to the Kingsboro Silk Mills, ac- 
cording to the deed filed this week with 
the county clerk. 


Orange (Va.) Building Corp., with 
maximum capital of $50,000 has been 
granted a charter to operate a silk mill. 
Daniel L. Porter, of Orange, is presi- 
dent. Shackelford & Robertson, of Or- 
ange, are attorneys for the corporation. 


Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., Cowansville, 
Que., Canada, is considering erecting 
another mill in the Eastern Townships, 
Quebec. The additional unit is re- 
garded as being necessary in order that 
the demand for much greater production 
can be met. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





Fact and Gossip 
Chatham Piece Dye Works, Inc., Pat- 


erson, N. J., lately organized with a cap- 
ital of $100,000, have begun operations 
in a mill at Harrison and Summer Sts., 
specializing in rayon and kindred mate- 
rials. The new plant will run on a basis 
of about 350 pieces daily, giving employ- 
ment to a full working force. Charles 
Sands, formerly connected with the 
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Franklin Piece Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, is president. 


Metropolitan Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., recently chartered with capital 
of $25,000, to operate a local dye works, 
will be represented by Samuel Rosen- 


feld, 153 Washington St., Paterson. 
The incorporators include Harry Born- 
stein and Charles Bauer, both of 
Paterson. 


Wilson Finishing Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., has been chartered with 
authorized capital stock of $100,000, sub- 
scribed stock of $300, to manufacture 
and otherwise deal in yarns, cloth 
and other goods. Incorporators are: 
Thomas D. Cooper, L. H. Davis and 
Elizabeth Lowe Ellis, of Burlington. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


Leeds, Ala. <A _ cotton reclamation 
plant is being constructed here. Or- 
ganization of the new corporation is in 
the hands of Jacobs & Cormack, at- 
torneys of Birmingham, Ala. It is a 
$50,000 project, and will be ready for 
operation in about 60 days. The purpose 
is to use the product that has been 
a waste to the cotton ginning industry. 


W. V. Flynn Co., Northboro, Mass., 
has started operations recovering textile 
waste fibers of all kinds by special chem- 
ical processes. Location is in the old 
Whittaker plant on Hudson Street. Mel- 
vin Smith is superintendent and W. V. 
Flynn does the buying. Equipment con- 
sists of dyeing, stripping, bleaching and 
scouring machines. 


Minnesota Fiber Co., LeRoy, Minn., 
is said to be planning a local mill for 
the production of flax fiber, initial unit 
to be one-story, 60x140 ft., estimated to 
cost close to $25,000, with equipment. 
A boiler house will be built. 


Pawtucket Standard Braid Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., is planning for a new brick 
addition to mill, to replace two present 
wooden structures, and will provide 
additional equipment. Other improve- 
ments will be made at the plant. Ap- 
plication for permission has been filed. 


Providence Braid Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., closed bids Aug. 28 for a factory 
addition from plans by F. P. Sheldon & 
Sons, 1008 Hospital Trust Building, 
Providence, R. I. 


Fact and Gossip 


Elias Edinburg, Spencer, Mass. 
Squire Co., which held a mortgage on 
his Cherry St. mill and foreclosed it, 
bid it in at mortgagee’s sale on Aug. 24 
and took possession. Mr. Edinburg 
plans to locate elsewhere within a 
month. 


Allen- 


Standard Textile Products Co., New 
York, has bought the controlling in- 
terest in the table oilcloth manufactory 
at Winthrop, Me., operated for 25 years 
by H. E. Wadsworth and H. S. Wood- 
man, who will retain their positions as 
president and treasurer respectively. 
James T. Broadbent, president of the 
New York company will become vice- 
president and a director. The same line 
of oilcloths as formerly will be 
manufactured. 
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Would you buy a car without a starter? 
Would you get rid of any that didn’t have one? 


The Slow Motion Mechanism of the new 
Wildman Full-Fashioned machine is a similar 
improvement. 


A touch of a lever does the trick. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 
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The new Wildman Slow-Motion mechanism 





WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Sirong Wool and Cloth Markets foreseen 


No Large and Sustained Advances, 


However, Are Likely, Says Dr. Haney 


HE wool industry’s pros- 
TT pects have brightened 

omewhat during the last 
nonth. This is not true of for- 
eign markets, which are waiting 
for the opening in London this 
month. But domestic activity is 
the largest in years, and mar- 
gins are better, although the ad- 
vances in the raw market have 
tended to hold these down. 

Lower prices for wool cloth will tend 
to dampen any bullish enthusiasm in the 
raw market, but stability in wool tex- 
tiles is likely to develop before long. 
Opening prices were considered by the 
trade as tending toward stability, and 
the demand for certain lines has been 
‘tter than last year. 


Favorable Factors 


iactors tending to support the 
price of raw wool are as follows: 

|. Stocks of raw wool moderate. 
Sto { wool in hands of dealers and 
mat ‘turers on July 1 were below 
those of April 1, and also below a year 
ago. Little wool now remains unsold 
in the West. 

-. Prices hold firm during dullness. 
(he Boston market is stronger, with 
most grades firm and some advancing. 

ts are firm, even when buying 
ags temporarily. 

‘. Mill consumption large. July mill 
on ption made a new high for the 
veat d was the largest since 1923. 

+, Machinery activity greater in July. 
Receipts decreased in August. 
Worsted yarn statistically stronger. 

in spinners’ margins checked. 
Wholesale dry goods sales better. 

les were up a little, indicating a 

of trend. Buying of men’s wear 

cent openings was ahead of last 


Stocks of cloth small. Wool insti- 
ures show small stocks of cloth 
tailed production. 


Unfavorable Factors 


factors tending to bear down 
e of raw wool are as follows 
ocks of raw wool in aati 


position. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Raw wool prices will probably continue 
firm, with small advances in the most wanted 
grades. No large or sustained advances, how- 
ever, are indicated. 

2. Worsted sales yarns are in a stronger 
Wool cloth seems likely to hold 


at opening price levels. 


primary markets larger than a year ago. 

2. Fine wools in excess supply. The 
domestic supply of wool is large, espe- 
cially that of fine grades. <A _ large 
amount of consigned wool has not yet 
been sold. 

3. Foreign demand dull, awaiting Lon- 
don openings. 

4. Imports increase further and are 
above a year ago. 

5. Bradford yarns and tops still weak. 

6. Stocks of tops in Continental com- 
mission combing establishments in- 
creased again on Aug. l. 

7. Lower cloth prices tend to hold 
down raw. Manufacturers’ replacement 
margins likely to narrow somewhat. 

The favorable factors seem to have 
gained a little this month; for, while 


supply continues ample, demand 
has become active enough to 
bring about a condition of sta- 
bility. 


Mill Activity Revived 


The consumption of raw wool 
by domestic mills during July 


was 113.1% of the 1921-1928 


average. This compares with 
104.6% in June, and_ with 
94.7% a year ago. Notwithstanding our 


sven ance for an extra day in July this 
year, as compared with a year ago, 
our seasonally adjusted consumption 
index reached the highest levels since 
July 1923. The high level of demand 
here indicated is largely responsible for 
the stability of the raw wool market. 
Spindle activity declined slightly in 
July. Expanding output has, as vet, 
affected the activity of combs only, and 
will probably not be reflected in the 
spindle activity statistics until August. 


Raw Wool Statistically Stronger 


The TEextTrLE Wortp index of raw 
wool prices was 88.6% of the 1921-1928 
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GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY: Wool Consumption— 


Grease equivalent; adjusted for number of working days and seasonal variation, 


1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


Spindle Hours—Average of woolen and 


worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; adjusted for seasonal variation, 


1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity 


price index to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 





The alysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 


_ on this page, considers various branches of the textile 
indu 


* from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 
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—just off the press 


It has been a tedious undertaking — 
this Parts Catalog. Aside from illustrat- 
ing and describing every original part 
of Reading machines it contains as well 
a complete treatise on the operating 
principles of all the various parts, mo- 
tions and mechanisms... Over a year in 
the making! But the work and expense 
involved are well worthwhile when we 
consider how much this volume will 
mean to Reading owners. 


A gelanee at the index, a flip of the 





2S 
pages — and there’s the part you need 
in a hurry. No mistakes, no delays. 


Every operator of Reading Full Fash- 
ioned Knitting Machines is entitled to 
a copy of this comprehensive catalog 
gratis. Write for yours today. Addi- 
tional copies three dollars each. 
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Raw woo/ | 

price. | 

Mill consumption... a 
a Sots 








Ratio of wool imports ~~~ 
to consumption 
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Fig. 2. 


1929 


RAW WOOL BAROMETER: Price—Textite Wortp Index; Mill Con- 


sumption—Grease Equivalent, Average Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, 
3 Month Moving Average; Stocks—U. S. Total, Grease Equivalent, End of 


Quarter, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


Average for 1921-1928=100 for all 


three Indexes; Ratio of Raw Wool Imports to Mill Consumption—Imports not 
reduced to grease equivalent, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Consumption as 
above, Average 1921-1928=50, 3 Month Moving Average. 


average in August. This compares with 
89.16 in July and 105.4% a year ago. 
Once more, we point to the analogous 
movement of prices in 1926, which 
would indicate that for some time, at 
least, prices will go no lower. 

The continued uptrend in consump- 
tion is doing much to offset the easy 
supply situation, 

Our seasonally adjusted index of raw 
wool stocks has declined each quarter 
during the last year, so that on July 1 
stocks were well below a year ago. The 
fact that stocks declined during a season 
when the clip is record breaking, re- 
flects a high level of consumption and 
a moderate level of imports. 

On the whole, it seems that the de- 
cline of the last year in the raw wool 
market has given manufacturers a bet- 
ter working basis. The raw market is 
now in a stronger position and, as hap- 
pened in 1926, may advance moderately. 
Firmness is indicated. 


Yarn Stronger than Cloth 


lhe TEXTILE Wor-p index of worsted 
sales yarn prices in August was un- 
changed from the July index of 108.7% 


ot the 1921 average. A year ago it 
Was 117.3%. 
Worsted spindle activity did not 


change much during July in comparison 
with broad loom activity. Usually the 
spindle-loom ratio advances in July. 
For this reason, we believe that the bal- 
ance between the two has improved. 
it jollows that yarn prices will be firm 
or will advance now that raw wool is 
stabilized. 
inners’ margins gained a little dur- 
ing \ugust, and we expect them to be 
t least well maintained. 
Spring openings of cloth all showed 
ieCines as expected. Evidently the im- 
pro\cment in manufacturers’ margins is 
going to be shared with the consumer, 
i" ting considerable competition. 

m activity is still large compared 
wholesale dry goods sales. The 
ence of this maladjustment is con- 
1 by a further decline in the 
urcrau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
and worsted goods prices in 


4 


July to 97.2% of the 1926 
compared with 97.8% in June. 

Although sales were poor, some im- 
provement was made in July. Should 
demand improve, as now seems likely, 
stability in cloth markets may be ex- 
pected. 


Indorses Wage-Scale Tariff 


Continental Mills’ Head Favors 
Scheel Plan 


PHILADELPHIA. — Colonel Millard 
Brown, president of the Continental 
Mills, Inc., urges a popular demand on 
Congress for passage of the wage- 
scale tariff provision, asserting that this 
country faces a period of “ferocious 
competition with the poorly paid workers 
of Europe,” in a recent statement. 

“All of the old arguments against a 
protective tariff disappear,” he said, 


average, 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Association 
Engineers, Annual 
Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., 
1929, 

Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 17, 1929. 

Worsted and Woolen Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Outing, Manufacturers Coun- 
try Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 25, 
1929, 

International Raw Silk Techni- 
cal Conference, Silk Association 
offices, New York, Oct. 15 to Nov. 
8, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Conven- 
tion, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Oct. 30-31, 1929. 

National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 2- 
7, 1929. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 


of Power 
(Lonvention, 
Sept. 9-13, 


S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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“when a study is made of the wage-scale 
tariff. A tariff levied without regard to 
profits of capital, based solely on the dif- 
ference between American and foreign 
costs in converting raw material into 
finished product, can be supported 
by Americans independent of political 
affiliations. 


Beyond Predatory Criticism 


“Protective tariffs have been attacked 
on the ground they are predatory and 


designed to enable manufacturers to 
make huge profits. The wage-scale 


tariff plan presented to Congress by 
Henry Van Riper Scheel, vice-president 
of the Botany Worsted Mills, and 
which I am supporting, is beyond such 
criticism. 

“Mr. Scheel is a famous engineer, one 
of the founders of scientific management 
in America. He was a member of the 
Hoover Committee for the Elimination 
of Waste in Industry. His plan ex- 
pressly limits the tariff duty to the wage 
factor in the value of manufactured 
goods.” 

Colonel Brown believes that all inter- 
ested in maintaining the present wage 
standards in this country should be 
eager to support a wage-scale tariff be- 
cause it “will for the first time result in 
a tariff schedule based directly and spe- 
cifically on the difference between pro- 
ductivity and pay here and abroad.” 

“Many people,” he stated, “believe the 
greater output of American workers off- 
sets the low foreign wage. This may 
be true of automobiles and some other 
industries, but in woolen and worsted 
manufacturing the productivity per man 
hour is about the same in all countries. 
The foreign manufacturer gets the same 
work done for one-half or one-third the 
pay, or even less. It is clear that we 
must give specific protecticn against this 
fact or our industry will be demoralized. 


Offsets Lowest Wages 


“The Scheel plan benefits labor by 
protecting American workmens’ jobs, 
while all it does for the manufacturer is 
to give him an equal chance with the 
European to sell his goods in the Ameri- 
can market. That is the consumer's guar- 
antee against excessively high prices. 
The Scheel plan destroys the advantage 
given to the European manufacturer 
who pays the lowest wages. There 1s 
no longer any incentive for him to grind 
down his workmen. If he does not pay 
them, he must pay the difference to the 
United States Treasury. 

“We are not afraid of honest com- 
petition. We want to pay our work- 
men as high wages as possible. We 
want the American people to have the 
money to buy what we produce and in 
order for this to continue it is important 
that a scientific tariff wall be erected to 
give the American manufacturer an 
equal opportunity with his foreign rival.” 

Besides being head of the Continental 
Mills, Inc., a prominent manufacturing 
concern, Colonel Brown takes an active 
part in the Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, having held sev- 
eral of the most important offices of that 
group. 
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The VOGUE of 
BAMIRIF LLLPGo// 


AN 


THE Bare Leg fad is being featured. Yet most women decline to follow it 
for obvious reasons. 


But they are demanding a Bare Leg Stocking! You can supply it with model 
K.... 320 needle—300 needle. 


Prompt deliveries enable you to get into quick production. 


Gstablished 1865 


'& WIL 


Incorporated 





—— See Aiso—— 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. CONSOLIDATED TEXTE 
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KNIT GOODS 








Good Month for Men’s Sweaters 





August Excellent, September 


Promising, in 


Hl. opening of September found 
the producers of medium and 
heavyweight sweaters in a satisfactory 


frame of mind. The season began 
hesitantly, but it picked up toward the 
latter part of August and the pre- 
Labor Day week was marked by ex- 
ception ally good business. In most 


instances, the original orders had been 
placed previously and the end-August 
demand fell in the duplicate class. 
Knitters who were interviewed this 
week spoke cheerfully of the situation, 
and several asserted that the month 
just closed was featured by the “best 
\ugust business in several years.” Both 
jobbers and retailers show more con- 
fidence in heavyweights, and the general 


expectation is for continued activity 
through the fall: 
Staple Lines Active 
\ll the staple sweater lines are in 


active call; cotton and wool mixtures 
demand at the lower-end, and 
is also a call for rayon mixtures. 
Business is centered on the conservative 
men’s models, none of which vary much 
in design. The unusual interest shown 
in these lines this year is attributed to 


lead the 


there 


the increasing trend toward outdoor 
winter recreation. Mills have found 


themselves cleared very rapidly of 


existing stocks of heavyweight sweat- 
ers, and many plants are now on day 
and night schedules of operation. In- 
deed, some firms report that even with 
capacity production they have difficulty 
in ma iking deliveries on time. The cail 
is chiefly for spot shipment ; a few firms 
have fallen behind in deliveries, but as 
a whole the industry is keeping up with 
demat i. Prices, of course, are very 
irm. The bulk of current buying seems 
to fall in the medium-price and low-end 
lines. The ranges $7 to $15 were being 
actively sought. 

The week registered little change in 


other departments of the outerwear in- 
(ustry. Sweat shirt business improved 
slightly, and further improvement is 
looked for this month. Bathing-suits 


are quiet, and are not expected to 
really liven up until the winter season 
opens in November. The knitted dress 


market was steady, with a fair call for 





Women’s Rayon Underwear 
Demand Growing, Survey Shows 


there is a growing demand for 
s rayon underwear is shown by 
ey just completed by the Na- 


Wo! 


Heavyweights 


tional Retail Dry Goods Association on 
the “Trend of Men’s and Women’s 
Underwear Sales.” The survey shows 
that the demand has increased since the 
first study was made in 1926. Informa- 
tion was secured from representative 
stores throughout the United States with 
the exception. of the Pacific Coast and 
mountain states. The survey is based 
on the year from Feb. 1, 1928, to Feb. 1, 
1929, and from Feb. 1 to May 1, 1929. 

Rayon knitted fabric according to the 
survey represents one-half of the value 
of sales of vests; almost two-thirds of 
the bloomers; and over one-third each 
of stepins and pajamas. That women 
continue to buy most of their rayon 
vests at $1 is attested by the fact that 
during 1928, almost 60% of these sales 
were made at this figure. 


Successful with 


Auto Dust Cloth 


Osweco, N. Y.—The 
Corp. of this city, manufacturers of 
automobile rubbing cloths, although a 
new industry, is receiving orders from 
many of the largest auto manufacturers 
in this country and Europe for the prod- 
uct. This cloth is made of selected cot- 
ton, non-chemically treated, it is said to 
neither scratch nor mar the finish and 
to leave no lint. Several additional knit- 
ting machines are now being placed in 
the plant in West Second Street, which 
is operated by Thomas M. Hennessey. 
Last month shipments to Singapore and 
the Malay peninsula were made. 


Velvet Knit 


Virginia-Carolina Power Co. 
Asks License to Develop 
Roanoke River 


RoANOKE Rapips, N. C.—The Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Power Co. has applied 
to the Federal Power Commission for a 
license to develop hydro-electric power 
resources on the Roanoke River in 
Northampton and Halifax counties in 
North Carolina. The proposed develop- 
ment includes a dam above Roanoke 
Rapids at approximately the location 
of the existing division dam of the for- 
mer Roanoke Rapids Power Co., creat- 
ing a reservoir about seven miles long 
a power house with initial installation 
of approximately 33,000 hp. and an ulti- 
mate installation of approximately 55,- 
500 hp. The power developed, the peti- 
tion stated, is to be sold to the Virginia 
Electric and Power Company, of Rich- 
mond, for public utility purposes. 
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More 1930 Lightweight 
Underwear Openings 


Color Variations Feature Women’s 
Lines—Men’s Shorts Gay in Stripes, 
But White Dominates Range 


Interest in Spring lightweight under- 
wear lines increased following Labor 
Day, when several important firms 
opened displays of their new offerings. 
One of the features of the numbers dis- 
played was the continued emphasis on 
color in women’s knit underwear; 
vests, step-ins and chemise numbers 
were shown in a wide variety of pastel 
shades. Peach and flesh were the 
dominant tones, and the interest man- 
ifest in these numbers suggested that 
they would be big during the season. 
White continues to lead in popularity 
in men’s athletics, and there was per- 
haps less stress on colors; however, gay- 
toned stripes are important in the 1930 
shorts, which include many designs. 

Juying of the spring underwear lines 
proceeds at a cautious pace. There has 
been an increase in call, but no sensa- 
tional jump. However, both jobbers 
and retailers show decided interest, in- 
quiries are numerous, and it is expected 
that, once they have had a chance to 
see all the new lines, future placements 
will begin on a fair scale. 

August was viewed as a fair to mid- 
dling month. One of the features was 
the prolonged interest in men’s rayon 
underwear. This business which nor- 
mally slackens during the latter part of 
summer—especially in the northern and 


colder states—has continued later than 
usual this year. Orders, both for union 
suits and two-piece lines, continued 


coming in through August right up to 
the holiday. The demand was mostly 
for unions to retail at $1.75 and $2.00 
and for shirts retailing at $1. Knitters 
would offer no forecast as to what rayon 
underwear will do in September; a 
gradual decline is expected with the on- 
coming of cool weather, but even if that 
is so rayon underwear already has en- 
joyed a remarkably long season.  In- 
deed, the rayon underwear industry 
closes the summer with the sense of 
much progress and a good outlook. 
The acceptance of rayon underwear 
among men is growing at a surprising 
rate. One feature of importance is the 
fact that smart men’s stores in certain 
metropolitan cities have apparently de- 
cided to give official recognition to the 
word “rayon.” One of the most ex- 
clusive men’s haberdasheries on Madi- 
son avenue, New York, recently dis- 
played men’s rayon underwear in the 
window, with the word “rayon” boldly 
announced in letters even larger than 
those usually used to designate silk. 
The same trend was observed in other 
stores which cater to the élite. 
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FYE Appecl 


It’s true...some 
fabrics have eye 
appeal. That 
means salability 
..-achieved with 
Torrington Full 


Fashioned Needles. 


The red box with 
the green label. 


Packed 1000 to the box. Each box 
contains 10 packets of 100 needles 
wrapped in glazed paper. 


The Torrington (ompang 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
> ; forrington, Conn. USA. — 


BRANCHES 

























HE TORRINGTON CO 
CHERRYG JUNIPER STS 


PHILADELPHIA 


B. BARKER &cCoO.,. LTO 
140-144 W. 22ND ST 
NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
864 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 









FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON, CONN 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 
OVENTRY. ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 










That production chart—does it 
suit you these days? Is quality 
and quantity to your liking? 

Brinton Knitting Machines will 
turn out your products econom- 
ically—speedily—uniformly. 

Make your 
Brintons. 


experiments with 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


Active End-August 
Call For Hosiery 


Knitters Satisfied with Demand But 
Full-fashioned Price Situation 
{s Somewhat Uncertain 


The improvement noted recently in 
the hosiery market continued through 
the ast week of August and made an 
encouraging opening for September. 
The trade, however, is not disposed to 
over-optimism as there are numerous 
aspects of the situation which present 
uncertainty; full-fashioned prices are 
in doubt; the chief mills selling to the 
jobbing trade show little disposition to 
weaken, but the continued competition 
of the direct-to-retailer mills which 
have cut their quotations is believed to 
have had some effect on sales. At 
present the price outlook for full- 
fashioned is dubious. It may be that 
the active buying reported by the 
principle mi!l-to-jobber firms will give 
the market enough strength to prevent 
a softening; several factors were found 
this week who believed it would. 

Current demand for ha!f-hose centers 
on low-end goods. Jobbers and retailers 
were in the market last week for both 
rayons and cotton and rayon mixtures, 
especially the 35c. and 50c._ lines. 
Orders were of limited size and for spot 
shipment. There is considerable price- 
cutting in this field, but knitters said 
the practice seemed to have slackened 
during the past few days, thanks to im- 
proved demand. The trend in half-hose 
orders is toward the darker co'or com- 
hinations. Staples were quiet to hesitant. 

The recent upset in full-fashioned 
prices does not seem to have had any 
softening effect on the higher-end mills. 
One producer of an exclusive range of 
women’s full-fashioned reported that 
his prices were unchanged and that he 
anticipated no revision. He had no 
difficulty in getting his prices, and re- 
tailers are buying quite confidently, 
often as far as a couple of months 
ahead, he added. 

The call for full-fashioned still cen- 
ters on suntan shades, but knitters are 
growing doubtful whether this light 
color preference will continue into the 
fall, had been expected. One mill 
expects to offer new gunmetal ranges 
about the end of September, and looks 
for active buying. A spokesman for 
this mill said he didn’t expect there 
would be much change from last winter 
in color preference. The on!y call for 
suntan will come from the west and 
south, he believed. However, it is 
signifi-ant that no big business in gun- 
metal. has yet-come in; this time last 
year ‘here was a fair gunmetal call, on 
a future basis. It appears evident that 


the fa'| turn to darker shades is belated, 


Ce 


Du Pont 


erect 


Rayon Co. is planning the 
of another unit on its property 
g the River road rayon plant in 
nship of Tonawanda, N. Y. 


adjo} 


the 


Full-Fashioned Arbitor 


Dr. Abelson the Impartial Chairman 
Behind New Labor Contract 


Dr. Paul Abelson of New York, for 
many years impartial chairman of the 
arbitration plan in the fur industry, has 
been selected as arbitrator in the full- 
fashioned industry under the terms of 
the national agreement which went into 
effect on Sept. 1. 

This announcement was made last 
Friday by representatives of the full- 
fashioned manufacturers who are enter- 
ing into contractual relations with its 
unionized employers and by the officers 
of the hosiery workers’ union. 

Joseph Haines, Jr., for the employers 
and William Smith, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, in mak- 
ing public this appointment = of 
Dr. Abelson, drew up a statement which 
follows in part: 

“Under the terms of 
which embodies in 
agreement entered into between the 
full-fashioned manufacturers and _ the 
American Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, all differences of 
opinion regarding the contract or any 
other matter which affects joint rela- 
tions between management and em- 
ployes which cannot be adjusted by the 
parties directly involved shall be sub- 
mitted for adjudication to an im- 
partial person, agreeable to the manu- 
facturers and the union. 

“In Dr. Paul Abelson, we believe that 
we have discovered the right person for 
this important and delicate task. Doc 
tor Abelson has probably had a more 
varied and considerable experience with 
the problems of mediation and arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes during the past 
eleven years than any but two or three 
other men in America. In his contacts 
impartial chairman, mediator or 
arbitrator in the cloth cap, millinery, 
neckwear, leather goods and other in- 
dustries, Dr. Abelson has won the re- 
spect and regard of the manufacturers 
and the workers with whom he _ has 
dealings or with whom he has come in 
contact.” 


this contract, 


formal terms the 


as 


Technologists Visit Wyomissing 
Industries 


PHILADELPHIA.—A visit to the Tex- 
tile Machine Works, Berkshire Knitting 
Mills and the Narrow Fabric Co., all of 
Wyomissing, Pa., was one of the events 
upon the program of the forty-fifth con- 
vention of German-American Tech- 
nologists, a society that had its begin- 
nings in 1872, held Aug. 31 at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. More than 
150 delegates were entertained at lunch 
at the Iris Club as guests of the Wyo- 
missing Industries. During the inspec- 
tion of these three large plants they 
were told the Textile Machine Works 
are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States of full-fashioned knitting 
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machines; that the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills are the largest producers of full- 
fashioned hosiery and the Narrow 
Fabric Co., leads in the manufacture of 
narrow braids, shoe laces and elastics. 
These plants are outgrowths of business 
founded in 1892 by Ferdinand Thun and 
Henry Janssen. 


Improvement for Textiles 
Expected by Credit Men 


Diagnosing the condition of the tex- 
tile industry as “not so much sick as 
tired,” the National Association of 
Credit Men in a_ bulletin sent to 
members on Sept. 6 says that there is 
a promising field, even now, for textile 
enterprises in hoth the northern and 
southern States. 

“If our present prosperity continues, 
as it promises to do, there may soon be 
business enough to keep all of our 
mills going at a satisfactory rate of 
operation,” the bulletin says, adding 
that “active and bitter partisanship can- 
not help the industry, but will greatly 
impede its growth.” 

“A great many spind'es have moved 
from New England to the South,” it 
says, “but not all of them by a wide 
margin. And if rayon has affected 
cotton and silk production, it has at the 
same time developed a new and im- 
portant enterprise which still must be 
classified under the general heading of 
‘textiles.’ 

“In the textiles we have a basic and 
necessary industry, one which has 
played an important part in building up 
our general prosperity. After adjust- 
ments are made, it is certain to regain 
its place in the sun.” 


Wool Machinery Activity 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics on active and idle wool 
machinery for July, 1929, based on re- 
ports received from 852 manufacturers, 
operating 1,039 mills. This is exclusive 
of 12 manufacturers, operating 16 mills, 
who failed to report for the month: 
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Month 
Per Cent A 
July, 1929... ; 
June, 1929... 58.8 60. 
July, 1928... 51.3 60.5 64.4 73.4 61.5 7 
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(Maximum Single-Shift Capacity) 
July, 1929... 61.5 60.3 60.7 80.1 85.7 
June, 1929... 64.8 60.9 69.2 85.0 78.0 


77.6 61. 
82.0 64. 
July, 1928... 53.3 48.6 54.8 77.6 58.5 74.9 50. 


Elmore Corp., Spindale, N. C. A 
charter has been granted the Elmore 
Corporation to manufacture and other- 
wise deal in cotton, wool, silk, etc., 
The authorized capital stock is $100,000 
with C. H. Reed, T. M. Plonk and G. B. 
Howard, all of Spindale, incorporators. 
The last named is secretary of the 
Spencer Corp. 
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Lasting Style 
in Silk Decorations 


Most silk decorations make worsteds and 
woolens look smart. 


Lasting smartness depends on quality — 
AMERICAN spun silk is noted for its dura- 


bility and economy. 
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100% Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 
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Cotton Goods Quiet 
Around Holiday 


Fee! Good Business Wil! Be Placed 
In September—Little Con- 
tracting During August 


Cotton goods activity slumped off the 
week preceding Labor Day, but sellers 
feel the stage is being set for a good 
September business. On Tuesday of the 
current week a few houses were excep- 
tionally busy, one seller stating that he 
had sold more goods that morning than 
for the entire week previous. Other 
houses had an entirely different story 
and found little change from the dull 
pre-holiday atmosphere. This spottiness 
has made it difficult to come to an early 
estimate of August activity, but many 
estimate that the total volume will be 
above the August average. Trading 
was scattered and while certain houses 
found conditions favorable, other im- 
portant factors noticed a distinct quiet. 
Buying also covered a wide variety of 
merchandise. 

Future Purchasing: So far little fu- 
ture purchasing has taken place, except 
in some lines of finished and gray fabrics 
for industrial use. It is expected that 
a considerable amount of contract buy- 
ing of the pivotal gray goods will take 
place this month although sellers are 
not unmindful of the possible effect of 
the cotton crop. This last factor will 
determine to a great extent the amount 
of contracting that will take place in 
September. 

Print Cloths: Several large sales of 
64x60 5.35s were reported for Sept.- 
Oct. at 74c., with small lots firm at 
7ic. It was further stated that bids for 
last two months of the year had 
wen refused by several centers. The 
60x48, 6.25 yd. continues strong and 
scarce for spot and nearby. Late Sep- 

ber and October sales were made 
at 05C 


reetings: Advances of additional 


Cotton Goods Quotations 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 Sept.5, 1928 


Spot cotton, N.Y... 19.25¢ 18.900 19. 25¢ 
Print Cloths 

27 -in., 64x60, 7.60  54-5¥e 540 54-6he 

38 , 64x60, 5.35 7}-7ic 74c 7}-8tc 

39 , 68x72, 4.75 &4-8ic 84-8)c 8§-83c 

39 <n.) 72x76, 4.25 Oe Oke 94e 

39 , 80x80, 4.00 10}-104c 10}c 10}c 

Brown Sheetings 

, 56x60, 4.00 84c 83c 83-9c 

48x48, 3.00 10}c 10}c 10}c 

48x48, 4.00 84-8ic 8ke 83-84 

Pajama Checks 
72x80, 4.70 9-9tc 9c 8. Bic 
64x60, 5.75 7}-7ic 7ic 7ic 
Miscellaneous 

37-in., 3 yd. 103c es Ile 

I 0 Boe cace \7e 17e 19¢ 

I gs, 8&oz. ... 22-23}c¢ 22-234c 22-234c 

St ird prints .. 9kc 9kc Ye 
Eas rn staple ging- 

8, 27-in. ... 10c 10c 10}c 


FABRICS 





numbers proved a further strengthening 
move in the sheeting market last week. 
While the 40 in. 2.85 yd. for spot and 
nearby is unchanged at lIlc., deliveries 
for October or later are at 1ll4c., both 
prices being net. The 40 in. 3.75 yd. 
remain scarce for immediate delivery 
and premiums are still asked for small 
lots of spot goods. This number was 
also raised to 9c. net for contracts. 

Broadcloths: Although there has been 
no general movement in carded broad- 
cloths, sales in certain houses total ‘a 
sizeable volume. The 100x60s have been 
the most active as well as being in the 
best technical position. 


Formal Openings Find 
Many Lines Incomplete 


Popular Priced Worsteds Active— 
Volume Woolen Buying 
Looked for Soon 


The conclusion of the Labor Day holi- 
day found additional openings in the 
wool goods field, and by the end of the 
week formal openings of practically all 
lines in the men’s wear suiting field had 
taken place. Showings in many cases 
are eincomplete and do not fully reflect 
what the final line-up for the individual 
mill will be. For several days now sell- 
ing offices have been working at top 
speed in order to catch up, but even so 
many buyers have found that it will be 
necessary to make another trip to the 
market. 

Price Basis: The greater part of the 
new lines followed the lead of the 
American Woolen Co. and named prices 
on repeat fabrics about 5 to 74c. below 
last year’s levels. 

Popular Priced Worsteds: One of the 
recent high lights has been the activity 
of the popular priced worsteds; not an 
entirely unexpected development but still 
worth comment. In the opinion ef sev- 
eral, manufacturers are not buying for 
spring wants solely, but also to cover 
their needs for late fall. In order to 
catch the market’s latest offerings, as 
well as to await formal naming of price 
reductions, many have waited until the 
spring showings, to purchase their in- 
between-season supplies. 

Woolens: So far worsteds have as- 
sumed the most prominent position, but 
woolen men do not feel disheartened. 
They too point to the fact that much of 
the present worsted movement is for 
September-October consumption and is 
not a true indicator of the spring season. 
Information at hand points to an exten- 
sive use of “ice cream” shades next 
season, for which woolens are eminently 
suited. Also there is the ever-growing 
trend toward sports wear, and here 
again woolens find a particularly suit- 
able niche. 

Women’s Wear: Some women’s wear 
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houses had openings during the current 
week and the balance will show lines 
around Oct. 1. Due to a spurt of activ- 
ity the week preceding the holiday, cer- 
tain sellers found their volume very 
satisfactory. In fact a few told of the 
best three-day period at any time during 
the last month. 


Mills Double Shifts 
On Sheer Velvets 


Active Call For Lightweight Pile 
Fabrics—Metals Sought For 
Spot Shipment 


The long-awaited September spurt in 
broadsilk buying was only partly realized 
this week. There was enough interest 
manifested, to encourage the mills, how- 
ever, and next week is expected to find 
many buyers in the market. Current 
demand was divided between three main 
groups—transparent velvets, metals and 
staples. 

V elvets—Sheer velvets continue their 
active movement, and many mills are on 
double shift to meet the demand for 
these numbers. Several of the largest 
firms are rigidly following the policy of 
producing only on order, with the result 
that stocks on hand are very limited. 
There is a pressing demand for plain 
velvets, and both cutters and piece goods 
buyers are beginning to show signs of 
worry, as to the possibility of a shortage. 

Metals—Metals registered increased 
importance after Labor Day, the demand 
being almost entirely for spot delivery. 
These fabrics are selling spiritedly to 
cutters for the manufacture sof evening 
cloaks, evening dresses and _ tunics. 
Plains, jacquards and prints are the 
best-selling numbers. These moved but 
slowly in August, with the result that 
considerable stock is on hand. Metals 
are expected to be a big feature within 
the next few weeks, and the existing 
supplies will be cleared without much 
difficulty, it is believed. 

Staples—There was a quiet but steady 
call for staple fabrics this week. Can- 
tons and satins, in particular, were being 
bought ; and prices were fairly firm. One 
sales executive commented that interest 
in crepe chiffons as a lightweight line 
appeared to be waning in favor of flats; 
he said flats increased in demand dur- 
ing the season just closed, and he pre- 
dicted a still greater increase in this line 
next Spring. 

Sentiment—It is too early to appraise 
the fall outlook. The holiday week was 
fairly satisfactory. A number of buyers 
visited the New York market and placed 
orders for staples and also duplicate 
orders on fancies. However, the real 
demand is not expected to develop for 
another week or so. The tone of the 
market is confident. 
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No. 9 Foot 
Power Rotary 
Sewing 


Machine 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 


MACHINE CoO. 


76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM. MASS. 


An 
Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable Foot 
Power Sewing Ma- 
chine has earned 
itself a reputation for 
economy in hundreds of 
mills. Gear driven, it is 
easy to operate and cap- 
able of attaining a high 
rate of speed. It is used 
in various parts cf the 
mill, — princi- 
pally in the 
dyehouse, 
oleachery 
and print 
room for sew- 
ing Woolen, 
Cotton, Bur- 
lap and other fabrics of 
all weights, wet or dry. 
Sewing Head operates 
without arm or con 
nection. Write for de- 
tails. 





Facrorin G will release 


to the 


Manufacturer the 


capital required to carry ac- 


counts, and the use of such 


funds in the production of 


goods facilitates more rapid 


turnover. 


THE FACTOR ASSUMES 
THE CREDIT RISK 


Correspondence Invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 
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A MILL SURVEY 


As Made By 
The Textile Development Co. 
IS 


Practical and Scientific 


and consists of an Analysis of the Manufacturing 
Departments of the Mill by a Group 
of Practical Men. 


It 
Results in Lower Manufacturing Costs 


These surveys have been made in 
UNITED STATES (12 States) 
Canada (4 Provinces) 
Switzerland, 

Austria, 
Germany, 


Czecho-Slovakia 
THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 






Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
SPRINGFIELD 


CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Complete Engineering Service 


for 
Textile Mills 


Plans — Specifications — Supervision of 

Construction, Machinery Lay-outs, Loca- 

tion Studies, Manufacturing Reports— 
Appraisals 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 
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FINANCIAL 


Selective Market for Textiles 





And Few Textile 
Pepperell Buys Granite 


Boston, Sept. 4. 

[ IS a selective market in textile 

securities as has been the case gen- 
erally in listed and unlisted stocks of all 
kinds, but with this difference, that few 
textile stocks are selected in a large way 
by any considerable number of investors 
or speculators. A very few textiles have 
occasional spurts of activity on the local 
and New York exchanges, but over-the- 
counter transactions in unlisted textiles 
are as rare and as small as at any time 
on record. Yet at a price there is a market 
jor almost any textile stock no matter 
iopeless its outlook for appreciation 
may be. However, recent local auctions 
have been burdened with fewer cats and 
dogs than was the case during the 
and early summer months and it 
looks as though holdings of weak and 
bankrupt New England textile stocks 
had either been liquidated or reached 
strong hands. 


how | 


spring 


Auctions Systematic 
[he transactions at today’s auctions 
were fairly symptomatic of the market 
for unlisted textiles, practically every- 
thing offered being absorbed with ad- 
about equaling the declines. A 


Valhice 


umber of small blocks of Arlington, 
Nashawena and old Amoskeag _ pre- 
ierred were moved at little change from 
recent quotations, although the trend on 
\rlington was up and that on Nasha- 
went down. Most of the Arlington 


moved at 28 to 284, although the final sale 


was at 30, an advance of one point from 
last week’s quotation. Nashawent has 
heen under pressure for some months 


(espite the improved status and outlook 
of the fine cotton goods business, and it 
as though one or more large 
lders of this stock were liquidating. 
t anyone who bought this stock sev- 
at 100 to 118 might have 
ecome tired of holding is not strange, 
hut having held for so long it does seem 
strange that they should accept current 
low prices just at a time when the out- 
look for such mills is brightening; for 
can doubt that a mill as well 
equipped and managed as Nashawena 
should participate in any substantial im- 
provement in fine goods business, pro- 
vided the selling end does its part. 

‘le advance in Pepperell to 104 
mere y confirmed previous private sales, 
is dil the sale of a small lot of Naum- 
keae at 100, a decline of 44 points from 
‘he }revious auction sale. Nashua pre- 


1 
looks 


} 


no one 


ferred at 814 },a decline of 1} points, is 
‘ bargain price for a 7 per cent stock 
management and earnings render 


yr} 


Stocks 


Are Selected — 


and Newman Merchants 


continued payment reasonably certain, 
but with textile shares paying 8 to 12 
per cent selling for 100 to 150 there is 
nothing strange about such bargain 
prices. They are textiles and there is 
no broad investment market for such 
stocks. 


Pepperell Buys Granite 


Treasurer Russell H. Leonard of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. confirms the report 
that he has made an offer in behalf of 
his company for purchase of the Granite 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., the actual sale 
to depend upon satisfactory adjustment 
of city taxes. The offer is said to be 
acceptable to Thomas B. Bassett, re- 
ceiver of the mill, and he will submit 
the offer to the court for approval. It is 
also reported that a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of taxes is likely to be arranged. 
Mr. Leonard states that if the property 
is taken over only the No. 3 mill and 
part of the No. 2 mill will be operated, 
both on fine goods. One unit of the 
Biddeford plant has been operated on 
fine goods for some time and it is under- 
stood that expansion of this part of the 
company’s business and the desirability 
of having a combed goods mill separate 
from other units operated on carded 
yarn fabrics is responsible for the 
Granite purchase. 


Newman Gets Merchants Mill 


_ Officials of the B. M. C. Durfee Trust 
Co., Fall River, Mass., announce that 
10,000 shares of the Merchants Mfg. Co. 
capital stock had been deposited with 
that bank last Saturday in acceptance of 
the offer of Jerome A. Newman of New 
York City of $40 a share for that 
amount of stock or for the entire 15,000 
shares outstanding. The stockholders 
are expected to receive their checks in 
payment about September 10. 


Merrimack Net Earnings 


Although the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass., has made public no 
financial statement of the six months 


ending June 30 last, it is understood that 
the company earned in the neighborhood 
of $15 a share for the common stock 
prior to any such extraordinary charges 
to inventory and contingency reserves as 
have been made in recent years. While 
this means that the annual dividend rate 
of $12 a share was more than earned 
during the first six months of the cur- 
rent year the annual rate is consider- 
ably less than the $44.55 a share earned 
in 1928 and $37.41 earned for 1927. 
Nevertheless the recent range of 160 to 
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170 at which Merrimack Mfg. Co. com- 
mon stock has been selling is less than 
six times the earnings for the first half 
of this year and far below the market 
value of equally successful companies in 
other industries. 


Boston Stock Auctiors 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 





Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
262 Arlington 100 28-30 +1 
116 Amoskeag pfd. old 100 74 —!| 
19 Pepperell 100 104 +6} 
5 Naumkeag. 100 100 4i 
182 Nashawena 100 = 27} — 4 
75 American Win. pfd. 100 = 38 + } 
10 Lancaster pfd. 100 113 
56 Wamsutta 100 284 + 3 
7 Nashua pfd. ss 100 = 81} —Ii 
17 Plymouth Cordage.. 100 «93 -2 
~" . - . 
Slight Decline in Southern 
Mill Shares 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Aug. 31.—The 


week closing today showed a loss of 28c. 
per share in the the average in bid price 
of 25 of the most active common stocks 
of southern textile mills according to 
the weekly summary as compiled by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The average price per share for the 
week ending Aug. 22 stood at $90.24 as 


compared with the current week of 
$89.96. 
Trading was quiet throughout the 


week in the majority of preferred issues 
as well as the group of common stocks 


and only limited buying orders were 
placed at practically no change in 
prices. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale’’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock E°c/ange. 


Bid and Asked prices are latest —uotationsjof leading 
Boston dealers.) = 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

Am., Mfg., pfd..... 64 66 70 
Am. Wool, pfd...... 38 nate ; 
Amoskeag. : 153 ak ‘ 
Androscoggin. . 75 60 70 
Arlington......... . 29 27 29 
Bates .. 98 95 99 
Berkshire Associates. . : 38 40 
Bigelow-Htfd., com. 954 Wes 
Boott.... ; ; 12 125 129 
Edwards. ; 85 79 84 
Esmond, pfd.. ... 99 100 102 
Farr Alpaca. . 101 98 101 
Great Falls. . ; 1 50c 1 
Hamilton. . aor oan Se 40 43 
Hill. ... 19 18 23 
Ipswich, pfd.. 553 53 56 
Lawrence..... . 67; 67 69 
Ludlow Asso. . 164 162 165 
Merrimack, com...........173 162 168 
Nashua, com... wi 45 a4 46 
Nashua, pfd.... 813 80 83 
Naumkeag....... 100 92 95 
Se oudercs ‘ 454 46 49 
i ee 294 +e 
ee. i Re 98} 95 98 
Plymouth Cc Cordage rer 93 92 95 
York.. aint Sirarae: wien dh aoe viet Oe 5 9 

Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. an- 
nounce the appointment of Amory, 


3rowne & Co. as exclusive sales repre- 
sentatives of the women’s wear line. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 


Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 








We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 












Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. — 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for our latest list of quotations) 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 


TALBOT MILLS 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARKE, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 


‘Traue Mars Keg 
U. 8S. Pat. Office 


J. P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. | 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





| A.M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 
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of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


FORTY-SIXTH SEASON 


Day Classes—September 18, 1929 
Evening Classes—October 7, 1929 


Early application for admission is advised, as the number of Pupils 'o be 
accepted is limited. 
Two Diploma Courses are offered in the Day School: 
The Regular Textile Course—Three Years, Comprehensive and 
recommended. 
The Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course—Three Years, Inc} 
all textile fibres. 
Two year, abridged, Certificate Day Courses are also offered in Cot 
Woolens and Worsteds, Silks, Jacquard Design, and Dyeing, admission 
which may be had by substituting practical experience for a portion of the 
college entrance units required in the Diploma Courses. 
Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening Schools may be had by 
applying to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director 
Rroad and Pine Sts. Philadelphia, Pa, 





W. E. S. DYER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 


struction and ome, aaa Buildings, Special 
Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


740 Grosvenor Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


Engineers 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Investigations Reports 


CHICAGO 
Valuations 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 


Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 


U. S. are operated by Clients Using Our t Methods! 
LOPER SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Recommendations of 
the Cotton Institute - 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for 
FACTORY and OFFICE 
Send for Catalog “C” 
Angle Steel Stool Co. 
Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. No. 1018 












COTTON YARNS 





Tendency in Sellers’ Favor 


Small Stocks 


and 


Cotton Cause Strength 


PHILADELPHIA. 
RADING during the last week in- 
dicates there is now little and fre- 
quently no difference between spinners’ 
quotations and actual selling prices, this 
being the first time dealers have been 
able to report such a condition for a 
long period. It shows several things, all 
of which are favorable developments 
for spinners although the full effect or 
benefit from them have not as yet been 
felt ~ 
lhe fact actual sales have been made 
at the same prices spinners were quot- 
ing for the same yarn on that date 
shows stocks in both spinners’ and 
dealers’ hands have been kept at a 
minimum during the summer months 
when demand was seasonally slack. At 
the same time it indicates manufacturers 
also holding little stocks in their 
warehouses and upon fall improvement 
in demand for goods a sudden call for 
yarn wanted for immediate use is likely 
to be seen. 
Such a condition as this is being pre- 


are 


dicted within the next six weeks by 
well-informed operators in the yarn 
market who point out that manu- 


facturers have worked on such a severe 
hand-to-mouth basis during the summer 
they are actually in need of yarn that 
they cannot obtain as quickly as they 
would like. They want the yarn the 
same day they order it and now are find- 
ing dealers are frequently unable to sup- 
ply them with the counts wanted, mak- 
ing it necessary to wait for shipment 
from the South. 


Buying By Dealers Reported 


To off-set this there are reports that 
considerable business has been placed 
during the last two weeks from dealers 
themselves who are endeavoring to get 
their stocks in a more satisfactory con- 
dition before the usual fall improvement 
in demand from manufacturers takes 
place. Several spinners have stated 
they received fair to large sized orders 
of this nature for delivery as quickly as 
possible. They find that spinners in a 


surprisingly large number of instances 
are unable to accommodate them before 
the middle of October, being well sold 
ahead until that time and many spinners 
of 30s-2 are unable to take further busi- 
ness for delivery before Nov. 1. 

Another strengthening factor early 
this week was the upturn in the raw 
material market which added firmness 
to an already strong yarn situation. 
Spinners are in position to at least keep 
abreast of any further advances in cot- 
ton and are apt to go a little faster than 
the raw material for nearby deliveries in 
view of their comfortable position at the 
present time, many weaving and knitting 
spinners having business to run them 
well into October. They are now look- 
ing for an opportunity to increase their 
margins and many feel this time is near 
at hand. 


Mill Buyers Wait On Cotton 


The cotton market is another matter 
altogether and while opinion is divided, 
it noticable a majority of manu- 
facturers and not a few dealers are 
looking for a drop in the raw material 
market notwithstanding the strength 
displayed recently and it is upon this 
foundation manufacturers are delaying 
placing business. Whether they will 
wait too long in hope of buying at lower 
prices so they are caught short of yarns 


is 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 


Mere.Tw. Wp.Tw. 


SE ec cer eenn $0.46 $0.49 60s-2............ $0.68 $0.70 
4s to 8s....... $0. ty Ms ek wis nates ...$0.344 PD a w.cw koe: $i <a coe a saa . 80 
WR c<n Me soa oa tacnew eon DOME s kisses ous 54 - 564 Meda. six ewan’ .90 95 
BEE: cae cae dts 314 Me Seale wate co 7 .38 a a . 584 90s-2..... 1.10 b.8S 
ae ;: one 30s.. piesa, 2 Esa s vac oka . 60 . 624 Was onic tienen 1.35 1.40 
Pena nk vote 33 40s extra quality. 52- .53 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES ON acts .. $0. 405 DC Accisicewe cami $0.50 
OR sts ack $0.31 -$0.314 268-2 ... $0. 383 14s... = aa MN csacteaia daar wen .524 
MR Sic six chix 314- .32 DE sien vik wees ‘ .40 16s.. 414 MECSccciseatince, . eene 534 
DM Be iss sida ete ase .32 - .323 368-2 .44- 443 18s... 42 », ee $.60 - .61 
WOE. 6 oceans. .324- .33 MET ce caw giiced 47 -  .473 Mite iceet wees .43 IR iia sak wtcmrams .663- .684 
WE esas 33 - .334 40s-2 high break w-) eA aitrics ceodty eer 454 WONG aaa aciae ee .77 - .80 
MNES oie. ce ox .344- .35 MEE soos eciecs.ss twa .% MR iinviwaasee, eon . 484 80s... 5 90 - .95 
SOMERS. Bas conc .374- .38 Is cess caren om .62- .63 
MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, _ UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS ee $0.60 -$0.62 I icon bike $1.09 -$1.12 
10s... $0. af 24s.. . woe ME eciececck is 61 - .63 Wa daa ates 1.45 - 1.50 
12s... BN aco azine pitas $0.38 - 38} | a -64- .66 Ce 1.75 - 1.80 
14s... 344 30s... ioe - a x ae .66 - .68 $2064.66... 5. 2.15 - 2.20 
16s... Jae 40s extra quality. . 52- .53 SOB asks cuca ane sae Singles 
208... 344 os Seats ee - a ee “= en ie 
; - 40s.. d ae ; 
— ii ‘a -PLY a aise , << ee .97 - 1.00 50s... <> Wie... 1.52 
| ee ; 324 ie Tie axa 384° 39 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
NAR sss eee 324- 38 30s-2. -40 - .40} TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
RE 35 = .358 40s ordinary. ean ee 474- . 483 ‘ 
ME cone cc- 34 - (344 50-2. . 55 - .56 Peeler —~ _ —~Sakelarides——~ 
SEs ws kas + Ms ccc: 62 - .63 Average Best Average — Best 
€o-S and O-cly thlen end tala: Geel, ie _ 24s............. $0.56 -$0.57 $0.62 -$0.63 $0.79 $0.84 
toa OE re ee Fe esas 59 - |60 a a 82 87 
Gates .61- .62 .67 - .68 85 90 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) We ccc os 'ere .66 - .67 71- .72 88 .93 
Bec ie -$0. 30 22s. $0.34  458.......... Ji- .72 76- .77 93 -98 
10s... $0.30;- 31 Re he a ale ., Se eee 16 - .77 .81- .82 .98 1.03 
12s. 3+ DS heen, .353- 136 808... -86- .87 1- .92 1 08 1.13 
14s... a= ioe 30s tying in.. .36 - .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
16s... .32 - .32} 30s regular. . 37 - .38 close of business, Sept. 4. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
188... .324- .33 30s extra quality... .393- .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 129. 
208. . .334- .34 OES cocace ee swe 45 - .47 For staple cotton prices. see page 131. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


nth and next is a possibility in 
the absence of large stocks. 

ry. weeks ago 20s-2 warps of aver- 
ide yarn were selling at 34c.; 


age 

last ek they were moving at 344c. 
as the low point; this week sales have 
heer) miade at 35c. for small lots to be 
ship] quickly as possible; sales of 
30s-2 warps of the same grade have 
heen moved this week at 40c., comparing 
with previous sales at 39c. These in- 
stances show the degree the spot situa- 
tion has improved but do not fully indi- 
cate the difficulty manufacturers are ex- 
periencing in securing delivery they 
wish, many spinners having to refuse 
business because they are unable to make 
prompt or nearby delivery. 


Good Spot Demand 


Hosiery yarns are firm in both carded 
and combed, carded spinners quoting 
10s on the basis of 31s or a cent above 
the price quoted two weeks ago when 
there were reports several spinners had 
accepted business low as 29c. basis for 
10s ordinary carded quality. Sales have 
heen reported this week at 30c., little 
iy been booked at the new range 
Sle.; dealers specializing in extra- 
ty cones report sales on the basis 
of 39%c. for 30s. While demand for 
ery and underwear counts has not 
bee brisk there has been an improve- 
ment, houses reporting a larger volume 
of this business in August than in July 
and considerably more than in August 
ot last vear. 

here has been no change in prices 
nor in volume of business passing in 
combed and mercerized, both being quiet 

spotty. Although there are reports 

isolated combed spinners selling at 

r prices than have been current since 

March these not large in number 

incapacity. Largest combed spinners 
are holding firmly at the same prices 
and instead of talking about coming re- 
ductions as was the case two or three 
weeks ago they are now talking of 
higher prices for combed unless the cot- 
ton market experiences a decided slump 
Irom its present level. Differences in 
the prices of long staples for the new 
crop are offset to a certain degree by 
the advance in the futures market. 


havi 


ot 





Yarns Were Quiet in 
Chattanooga 


HATTANOOGA, TENN.— The Chat- 
oga yarn market was unusually quiet 
ng the last week of August, ac- 
cording to leading lecal brokers. There 
os little buying done during the week 
there were no price changes of im- 
tance. 
double extra thrown silk is still being 
ted on basis of $5.724. In cotton 
‘is, mercerized 60s-2 are offered at 
‘-c.: 20s-2 at 58c. and 80s-2 at $1.09. 
arded cones are inactive with 10s at 
» 31e. and 20s at 324 to 33c. Combed 
singles are being offered at 42 to 
and 70s at 77 to 79c. 





Statistical Strength 





May Counterbalance Temporary 
Weakness of Cotton Prices 


Boston.—For volume of cotton yarn 
sales August was a considerably better 
month than July, and this means that 
unfilled orders are larger than they 
were a month ago and that stocks are no 
larger than then. On some contracts de- 
liveries have been held up temporarily, 
but in nearly every instance the yarn 
will be wanted. 

There has been little buying for dis- 
tant delivery since June, yet many 
spinners of carded yarns are sold to 
November, and a few to the end of the 
year. The fact, however, that most 
buyers operated from hand to mouth 
during July and August, and that stocks 
in spinners’ and dealers’ hands are of 
moderate size for this period of the year 
render the statistical position of the 
market stronger than usual. Combed 
yarns are scarcely less strongly situated 
than are carded and it will require little 
active buying to strengthen the few 
weak spots. 

Notwithstanding the statistical strength 
of the market the majority of buyers 
are bearish and every moderate advance 
in cotton and yarn prices checks de- 
mand. It is due to the fact that buyers 
have no faith in the continued strength 
of cotton and are confident that as soon 
as the crop movement assumes maximum 
volume they will be able to buy varns 
relatively cheaper. If, however, the sta- 
tistical position of the yarn market is as 

strong as previously noted it might re- 
sist any temporary decline in the raw 
material of much two cents a 
pound. On the other hand, it may be 
expected to respond quickly and fully 
to any advance in cotton. 

Since the middle of last week carded 
yarns have advanced an average of 4c. 
a pound, or to a basis of 35 to 354c. for 
20s-2 warps of average quality, 405 to 
41c. for 30s-2, and 303 to 3lc. for 10s 
frame-spun cones of average quality. 


as as 


Sales Manager for Kilburn 


Allan B. Greenough has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Kilburn 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. His long 
experience in the trade and his wide ac- 
quaintance in the industry fits him ad- 
mirably for his new duties. He was 
treasurer of New England Southern 
Mills for several years, and recently 
was New England representative of the 
American Printing Corporation. 


Joins Waterman, Currier 


Arthur W. Worrall, who has been 
associated with the Kilburn Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., for the last four years 
as salesman, now associated in a 
similar capacity with Waterman, Cur- 
rier & Co., making his headquarters 
at their Boston office and covering 
New England territory, specializing on 
combed yarns. 


is 
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Slow Yarn Selling 


Price Advances Deadlock Spinners 
and Buyers 


New York—Although there is a fair 
amount of carded yarn inquiry in the 
New York market, sellers find it in- 
creasingly difficult to transact business. 
Cotton is firm and at the present writ 
ing, advancing ; spinners’ quotations are 
high and there is no disposition to grant 
any concessions. Buyers still expect to 
purchase on the basis of 18c. cotton, and 
it just can’t be done. 

Yarn consumers feel that cotton is too 
too high and even though the trend is 
upward, they cannot get over the belief 
that the staple is riding for a fall. One 
dealer who had lost out on a good sized 
inquiry, called up the customer to find 
out what happened. The answer was 
that the business had not been placed. 
Prices were a cent above those of two 
weeks ago, and as the yarn was not 
needed in a hurry “he might as well 
wait awhile longer.” This is only one 
example, but one which may be applied 
to almost all inquiries calling for future 
deliveries. 

Spinners were quoting 36c. for 20s-2 
warps at mid-week, with a few sales put 
through at 35 to 35$c. The minimum 
quotation on 30s-2 was 40c., with buyers 
unwilling to pay more than 39c. top. 

The last two weeks have seen a good 
turnover in insulating yarns. Orders 
have been small and called for quick 
delivery but sellers have found their 
total poundage considerable. Prices on 
these qualities have also improved. 
Yarns that sold a month ago at 25 to 
254c., basis 8s, are bringing 264c. today. 

While there is no scarcity of yarns, 
spinners’ stocks are not plentiful and 
many of them claim to be sold up. Deal- 
ers take this last statement with a grain 
of salt, feeling that in many cases that 
is a graceful way of refusing low prices. 

Combed spinners find a good amount 
of inquiry and some business, however 
sellers feel there still much to be 
placed. They would like to raise prices, 
but agree that it would be inopportune 
at the present. It was mentioned that if 
Sak cotton stays firm at present levels, 
a raise in Sak yarns will be named at 
an early date. 

“How will mercerizers make out with 
their recent price cuts if they are not 
heavily covered on yarns?” queried one 
prominent factor. Contrary to there 
being any tendency among spinners to 
meet processers’ views, spinners are ex- 
tremely firm at current levels, and will 
raise quotations if private estimates of 
the crop prove anywhere near accurate. 

Certain merchants have found that a 
good volume could be sold for spot, but 
few plants have stocks of any size on 
hand. 


J. J. Mitchell, 3rd, Leaves 
Cotton Yarn Trade 


John J. Mitchell, 3rd, formerly con- 
nected with the firm of Jas. E. Mitchell 
Co., Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago, 
cotton and rayon yarns, is now asso- 
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Natural, bleached, mercerized and 
dyed; cones and tubes—Foster or 
Universal Winding and Skeins— 
spun, bleached, mercerized and 
dyed in our own plants. 
NEW color card on request 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
General Sales Office: Lafayette“Bldg.,Philadelphia 


tandard 


MERCERIZED YARN 





Old Man Par 


Par is a hard taskmaster. Scores 
of mill men know that Cannon Yarns 
come consistently close to achieving 
it—year in and year out. An organ- 
ization with this tremendous selec- 
tive cotton buying power, offering a 
full range of counts and put-ups, is 
a decided asset nowadays. May we 
figure with you? 


QUALITY FIRST 


American Thread Company 


YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 


THE CANNON MILLS 
INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


STEVENS YARN CO. Inc. 


86-88 Ae New York 
Worth St. ASV tes “City 
COTTON YARNS 


Sole American Agents for 


BREDA RAYON 


Regular—Low Lustre—Multifilament 
75 to 300 Denier, Manufactured by 


HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZYDE INDUSTRIE 
of BREDA—HOLLAND 


Chicago—Providence—Philadelphia—Charlotte 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





ciated with the investment firm of Otis 
& Co. Mr. Mitchell was well known in 
the Pennsylvania territory, having been 
a member of the Mitchell sales organ- 
ization for several years. 





Gains in Cotton Wastes 





Business Shows Some Increase at 
Slightly Better Prices 


Boston.—As the cotton market has 
been firm to strong recently there was 
nothing from that source to disturb 
waste prices or to induce consumers to 
persevere in their policy of waiting for 
lower prices. The volume of business 
done was on a larger scale and on the 
whole prices were not so markedly in 
favor of the buyer. The market has 
actually taken a slight turn for the bet- 
ter and further progress in this direc- 
tion is anticipated. Comber and similar 
high grade materials have been on the 
bargain counter for weeks. Good peeler 
strips are in the same class and in both 
of these types of wastes larger business 
has been put through at better prices. 
Choice comber seems headed for 15c. 
and a slight rise in the value of cotton 
would enable sellers to make this price. 

The chief fact to be observed in the 
waste situation at this time is that all 
the spinning stocks with the exception 
perhaps of rovings and spinnings and 
Sak. strips are on too low a basis as 
related to cotton. The market is doing 
a very moderate business in quite a 
number of wastes and those qualities 


that find a non-textile outlet are doing 
better probably than the spinning ma- 
terials which continue to move in small 
quantities below normal parity with 
cotton. The crop is still a factor of in- 


fluence. 

New Bedford, the chief single source 
of comber for this market, is said to be 
turning out a larger production of 
combed yarn fabrics than any one coun- 
try in the world at the present time. The 
waste market is not much in a position 
at this time to absorb an increased out- 
put of comber and yet hopes are enter- 
tained that the British demand will 
show a decided increase in the near 
future. Exports of wastes from this city 
for June, statistics just at hand, indi- 
cate that more than a million pounds of 
comber were shipped to England at an 
average price of 16.6c. per pound. Other 
exports covered 104,000 Ib. to Germany 
\7.2c., and 91,000 Ib. to France at 


@ 


c 


Current Quotations 


Cents 
- f OOM, 6 dda <gasaeneeesteasees 144—15 
5 NOP CR as hk VAS woos Vee a wwe 134—14 
oak OE 5 wens tins 5 aS ees oa os 134—14 
Choice wilowed fly .........cs0cscceese 7i— 8 
Choice willowed picker................. 6 — 6 
OX. SURED: . cc thin ate eee eee swe L ees 173—18 
u S UCR nous dk eh on eel ete i 





xford (Mass.) Woolen Mills of A. 
arth & Son resumed operations on 
3 after a week’s shut down. 


4 
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Textiles Shipped By Graf 


Giant Airship Carries Philadelphia 
Products To Germany 





PHILADELPHIA.—Textiles are well 
represented in the freight cargo that 
was loaded on the Graf Zeppelin for 
the quickest shipment of merchandise 
across the Atlantic in history, a dozen 
concerns manufacturing various lines 
of textile products shipping small quan- 
tities of their merchandise on this epoch- 
making flight of the giant air-liner. 

To these firms goes the honor of hav- 
ing shipped their goods abroad in the 
shortest time that freight has been car- 
ried across the Atlantic. The entire 
shipment of freight on the Graf was 
assembled under the direction of the 
Philadelphia Business Progress Asso- 
ciation and it will be placed upon dis- 
play in Berlin as a means of advertising 
industrial products of Philadelphia. 

Products carried on the return voyage 
of the Graf were on display in the 
Strawbridge & Clothier store last week 
and attracted the attention of thousands 
of visitors, and it is anticipated that 
even more interest in them will be 
aroused in Germany. 

Among the textile concerns who 
shipped their goods on the Graf were 
Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., wool and 
canvas products; Bergman Knitting 
Mills, sweaters and bathing suit manu- 
facturers; Concordia Silk Mills, broad 
silks and ribbons; Robinson Hosiery 
Mills, manufacturers of full-fashioned 
silk hosiery; Nomed Hosiery Mills, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery ; 
Harron Hosiery Co., full-fashioned 
hosiery; S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
worsted yarn spinners. Several firms 
that are well known to textile manu- 
facturers shipped samples of their goods 
on the airship, among them being E. F. 
Houghton & Co., oils and leathers, and 
the Philadelphia Gear Works. 


Wool Consumption for July 
Shows Gain 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics on consumption of 
wool, by manufacturers in the United 
States during July, 1929, based on re- 
ports of 469 manufacturers operating 
532 mills. These reporting mills are 
equipped with 44,998 looms, 4,635 sets 
of woolen cards, 2,007 worsted combs, 
and 3,002,976 spindles. These figures do 
not include equipment of 61 mills op- 
erated by 13 manufacturers, who failed 
to report for July. According to re- 
liable textile directories for 1928, the 
equipment of these nonreporting mills 
is, approximately, 11,631 looms, 920 sets 
of woolen cards, 598 worsted combs, 
and 1,031,268 spindles. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 469 
manufacturers during July, 1929, re- 
duced to a grease equivalent, was 47,- 
295,901 lb., as compared with 44,066,- 
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079 lb. reported by 470 manufacturers 
for June, 1929, and 38,099,091 Ib. re- 
ported by 489 manufacturers for July, 
1928. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for man- 
ufacturers reporting for 1929 was as 
follows: January, 54,030,933; Febru- 
ary, 47,993,017; March, 47,955,185; 
April, 49,204,924; May, 48,764,676, and 
for June, 44,066,079. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
during July, 1929, was 42,147,720 Ib., 
as compared with 38,539,178 in June, 
1928, and 32,797,335 in July, 1928. The 
consumption shown for July, 1929, in- 
cluded 35,353,791 Ib. in the grease; 4,- 
325,308 Ib. of scoured wool, and 2,468,- 
621 Ib. of pulled wool. 

Classified according to grades, the 
total for July, 1929, includes 12,632,145 
lb. of 64s, 70s, 80s (fine), wool; 5,218,- 
648 Ib. of 58s, 60s (4-blood; 4,979,988 
Ib. of 56s (3-blood); 4,757,784 lb. of 
48s, 50s (4-blood) ; 2,033,117 lb. of 46s 
(low 4-blood), 44s (common), 36s, 40s 
(braid), and 36s, 40s, 44s (Lincoln), 
and 12,526,038 lb. of carpet wool. 

Of the total quantity of wool used by 
manufacturers during July, 1929, 24,- 
121,386 Ib., or 57.2%, was domestic 
wool, and 18,026,334 lb., or 42.8% was 
foreign wool. The carpet wool was all 
of foreign origin. The United States 
produced 88.9% of the 64s, 70s, 80s 
(fine) wool; 85.6% of the 58s, 60s (4- 
blood); 80% of the 56s (3-blood); 
80.8% of the 48s, 50s (4-blood), and 
54.2% of the 46 (low 4-blood). 

The total consumption of wool in 
July, 1929, 42,147,720 Ib., of which 21,- 
994,544 Ib., or 52.2%, were reported 
from New England States; 41.2% from 
the Middle Atlantic States; 0.9% from 
the Pacific Coast States, and 5.7% from 
the other sections of the United States. 


Argentine Yarn Market 
Continues Quiet 


The Argentine yarn market was gen- 
erally quiet during the week ended 
Aug. 24, according to advices received 
from Commercial Atta¢he Alexander V. 
Dye, Buenos Aires, by the Textile Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. There was little 
demand for carded cotton yarns but 
prices were slightly higher. Prices of 
mercerized cotton yarns remained un- 
changed. Buyers appear interested but 
continue to await reductions in quota- 
tions. 


White Cotton Coats for 
Traffic Cops 


White cotton coats are being used 
by traffic officers in Nashua, N. H., to 
make the policemen more visible to mo- 
torists and also afford greater protec- 
tion for men on duty at night. Nashua’s 
experiment with the coats is being 
watched with interest by the heads of 
police departments in other cities. 

John W. Coffey, chairman of the 
Nashua Police Commissioners, in dis- 
cussing the proposition, declared that the 
success of white rubber coats on rainy 
nights led to the later experiment. 
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_ Working parts and gradu- | 
5020 ated beam enclosed in 


glass metal case. 


For further particulars 
mention Style No. 5020. 
Torsion Balances used by 
es National, State and Muni- 
== cipal Governments. United 
== States Appraisers Stores, 

» Manufacturers and the 
trade. Write for Textile 
Pamphlet. 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory, Jersey City, N. J. Office, 92 Reade St., New York 
Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 


PEED WARE 
YING MACHE 
RAWING MACH 
ND KNOTTERS 


“BALING PRESSES 


for Every Purpose-Get Our Proposition 


ECONOMY BALER CO% 


Ann Arbor, | 
; ik Dept. J 1} 
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NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 


Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size 


Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order 





UNIFORM PRODUCTS 
MEAN UNIFORM COSTS 


BUY YARNS AND TEXTILES 
TO SCOTT TEST! 


Arguments may be empty words and the man with 
the strongest voice and the weakest side may win. 
Scott Testing Machines settle arguments—dispel 
doubt. Their “‘say-so’’ is final and jeaves no room 


ARN & TEXTILE TESTERS 


for a. Uniformity in finished product de- 
upen uniformity in raw material. Accurate 
oo to establish standards make for uniformity. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 


-WILDT | & CO., Lt. LTD. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Knitting Machine 
Specialists 


(IMPORT and EXPORT) 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Manufacturer 


Make your brush Hardy brushes _ are 
problems standard for 


= MFO. BY durability and 
PRANK 1H HAROY service 


Established 


Quality, Service 
more than 50 years 


and Price—our slogan 


Andover, Massachusetts 





SPINNING, 3, SPEEDER 
and MULE ROLLS 


RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 









George A. Bates Flute Raising Machine for raising worn 
out Drawing Rolls like this or comber Detaching Rolls. 








Worn Rolls Made New 





of new roll. Guaranteed not to change draft of roll. 











G. A. BATES & SON, 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 
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COTTON 


Cotton Hesitates After Rise 





Uncertainty of Coming Crop 


Report 


N ERVOUSNESS over the crop out- 
AN look has quite obviously increased 
during the past week in the cotton 
market. This has resulted from a con- 
tinuance of the southwestern drought, 
and irom private reports of continued 
detrioration both east and west of the 
river. [he first of the private end-Aug- 
ust crop reports to make their appear- 
ance contributed to the uneasiness and a 
buying movement developed which car- 
ried the price of December cotton up to 
1985 during Tuesday’s trading, while 
March sold at 20.12. 

These prices represented an advance 
of approximately 165 points, or some- 
thing over $8 per bale, as compared with 
the low levels touched during the middle 
of August. Evidently this was suffi- 
cient to ease the technical position and 
rather a reactionary tone developed later 
owing to prospects for rains in the 
Southwest and a disposition to take 
profits in advance of the Government 
report, which is scheduled for publica- 
tion at 12 o’clock noon New York time 
on Monday. 

There is a triple uncertainty with 
reference to the showing of this next 
Government report. First and compara- 
tively unimportant, perhaps, there is the 
matter of acreage. It may be recalled 
that the Government’s report as of Aug. 
1 based the indicated crop figures on 
the acreage reported under cultivation 
as of July 1 less the ten-year average 
abandonment or an area assumed for 
harvest of 46,695,000 acres. This com- 
ing report will give a preliminary esti- 
mate on the actual abandonment this 


year or on the area remaining to be 
harvested, and there may be a slight 
difference between this and the ten- 
year average abandonment. 


[here is also uncertainty as to the 
condition, and the still greater uncer- 
as to the estimated yield per acre. 
‘he private reports which had made 
their appearance up to the close of 
business on Wednesday had shown con- 
diuo: figures ranging from 57.2 to 59.0 


With crop indications ranging from 
14,025,000 up to 15,350,000 bales. The 


averc ce of the condition figures was 58.1 
I e average of the figures on indi- 
cate’ yields 14,956,000 bales. These 
if anything, rather tended to 
confusion of sentiment as to 
hbable showing of the Government 
particularly with refzrence to 
ted yields and crop figures. 
instance, one of the private 
which placed the condition at 
it the indicated vield at 15,350,000 
\nother private report which 


Causes 


Realizing 


made the condition 59 placed the indi- 
cated yield at only 14,961,000 bales. It 
would seem that methods of forecasting 
the crop are undergoing a process of 
evolution and that there is more or less 
confusion with reference to the relation 
of condition figures to ultimate yields. 

In any event, however, private con- 
dition figures have indicated, on the 
average, a falling off a little over 12% 
in condition since the end of August 
compared with a ten-year average de- 
terioration of about 10% and this has 
prepared the trade for something of a 
reduction in the Government’s Septem- 
ber 1st indication as compared with tthe 
15,543,000 bales shown by the report as 
of Aug. 1. Whether this will be offset 
to any extent by less than the ten-year 
abandonment of acreage remains to be 
seen. A forecast of 15,000,000 bales or 
below would still be considered bullish 
at prices below the 20c. level, although 
considerable progress must have been 
made in discounting such a decline so 
far as the local speculative element is 
concerned. 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed 
Aug. 29 High Low Sept. 4 
September... 18.76 19.27 19.00 18.99 
October.... 18.85 19.45 18.87 19.04 4.19 


Net 
Change 


+ 
8 


November.. 19.00 19.49 19.23 19.21 4.21 
December... 19.19 19.85 19.20 19.41 +.22 
January.... 19.26 19.87 19.27 19.42 +.16 
February... 19.35 19.82 19.54 19.52 +.17 
March..... 19.44 20.12 19.48 19.67 +.23 
April....... 19.50 19.96 19.65 19.65 +.15 
May.......-. 19:55 2:16: 19.56. 19.68. +.13 
Jumt....... We 9.92 He 19:6 +. 16 
DO sa acess 19.46 20.00 19.51 19.65 +.19 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 


Friday, Aug. 30.... 
Saturday, Aug. 31.. 
Monday, Sept. 2. 
Tuesday, Sept. 3.. 
Wednesday, Sept. 4 
Thursday, Sept. 5.. 


19.25 19.10 10.58 
19.35 19.15 10.50 
Holiday Holidav 
19.55 19. 33 10.64 
19.25 19.02 10.66 
19.10 18. 83 10.47 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


- Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Sept. 4 Week Year 
Galveston 18.95 97,090 130,253 
New Orleans... . te2 60,919 86,424 
Mobile... . ine Were 16,843 1,723 
Savannah xa 57,580 14,411 
Norfolk 19.19 18,401 18,810 
New York.. 19.25 105,950 16,426 
Houston.. 18.90 168,155 215,339 
Augusta ; 18.19 40,014 13,304 
Memphis....... 18.15 37,098 58,343 
St. Louis..... 18.50 5,926 2,001 
Little Rock... . 18.00 2,893 4,357 
Dallas.... 18.25 ‘ ; 
Montana. ny eee CR. es ee 
Forth Worth... 18.25 
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The effect of an official crop indication 
of less than 15,000,000 bales on the 
world’s trade which is said to have 
secured little cover against their season’s 
requirements, is another matter and one 
which would have to be reckoned with, 
should the approaching report fall to 
such figures. Ideas of the world’s con- 
sumption have undergone no apparent 
change, and whatever next Monday’s 
Government report may show, it will be 
contrasted with anticipated requirements 
of about 154 to 154 million bales. 

A little more business had been 
reported in the spot markets for the 
filling of late August or early September 
shipments, but forward business is still 
more or less restricted. Many antici- 
pate that it will develop more impor- 
tantly after the Government report is out 
of the way but should that fail to show 
a falling off in the indicated supply, 
buyers may continue in a more or less 
hand-to-mouth way until the market has 
felt the weight of the increasing moeve- 
ment. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 

Markets Aug. 28Sept.4 Change Year’ Sales 
Galveston... 18.75 18.95 +20 18.65 3,178 
New Orleans. 18.69 19.02 +33 18.70 38,806 
Mobile. . 18.05 18.35 +30 18.20 6,681 
Savannah... 18.20 18.54 +34 18.46 15,011 
Norfolk..... 18.88 19.19 +31 19.00 61 
New York... 18.90 19.25 +35 19.25 900 
Augusta..... 17.94 18.19 +25 18.63 4,317 
Mempbhis.... 17.95 18.15 +20 18.55 17,666 
St. Louis.... 17.75 18.50 +75 18.50 .. ; 
Houston..... 18.65 18.90 +25 18.55 62,032 
Dallas...... 18.00 18.25 +25 18.00 63,893 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
oe 1.00¢ .90f .70T .63t 81 
S.G.M a .- 359 . 50t .62 
caer -45t . 40t . 40t . 38t 44 
| .35t . 25t .25t «ann .30 
§. L. M.. <a .65* .75* .75* me. 
I. M... 1.75* 1.60* 1.50% 1.50% 1.60° 
S. G. OF* 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25* 2.50% 
SR e ibaa se giare 4.00* 3.50% 3.50* 3.00% 3.40° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Oo ai sacs . 50* stan ee —=#BzaSS . 459 
§. M.... 1.00* 1.15* .75* 25? . 929 
M*?.... tao" 9.50% 1.35% 3.50¢ 1.30" 
Ss. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21% 
L. M.**, 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88% 3.019 
YELLOW STAINED 
GTR é.n%s 1.50* 1.40* 1.25* 1.25* 1.429 
| 2.25* 2.15* 2.00% 1.75* 2.149% 
WE hicecs 3.00* 2.65* 2.75% 2.50% 2.799% 
BLUE STAINED 
M.G..... UF t.2a2 Lae. La te 
S. M.e..... 22? 2.60? 2:23°. 2.50 2:27 
Bere ha ees 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.979% 


*Off middling. tOn middling. 


Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. is run- 
ning at capacity while taking on addi- 
tional workers in all departments. 
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Many mills consider the sum- 
mer an excellent time to try 
out different yarn combina- 
tions—to make comparisons— 
to put forthcoming numbers 
through a searching ‘‘dress 
rehearsal.” 
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Let us work with you. 
Quissett Yarns are available 
in numbers and put-ups for 
practically every need. ‘They 
are widely and _ successfully 
used for underwear, hosiery, 
threads, weaving, insulating, 
tire fabrics, lace work, etc. 
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Samples and 


gladly. 


quotations 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 





[ 






Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


“Ss 









Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
rides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Sakela- 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24: to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS | 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptly | 
furnished. 


SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. 


ALES CO, 


CHARLOTTE, N CAROLINA 


















S. L. DIGGLE 
MANAGER 


wie> 


UR years of business with the Knitting 
and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selectin 
Yarns which give the utmost 1n service oa 
Let us serve you on your next order 


satisfaction. 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 








JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





Philadelphia 
ce 






Boston 








SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
| 1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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Watch New Crop 


More Mill Interest but Ideas on 
Basis are Unworkable 


\irmpuis, TENN., Sept. 2.—Little 
new crop cotton has been received here, 
but ginning is getting started through- 
out the territory. With continued favor- 
able weather, the early movement will 
be unusually heavy. The weather dur- 
ing the week was ideal for harvesting 
and conducive to opening of the bolls; 
it was unfavorable for plant growth and 
development of new fruitage. 

There are many complaints of poor 
staple, but this is usual as to first gin- 
nings, for the reason that most of the 
early cotton comes from the lighter lands 
and includes a considerable percentage 
of prematurely opened cotton. Judg- 
ing from the size of the bolls and the 
general condition of the plant, later 
ginnings should be fully as good as in 
an average year in staple. 

More mill interest seems to be de- 
veloping, but mills’ ideas as to basis are 
regarded as unworkable. Most of the 
shipper buying has been of remnants 
from the old crop or commitments from 
the new to meet old commitments, owed 
by shippers. A very high basis was paid 
by shippers in their final covering oper- 
ations, the time on which, in many in- 
stances, had been extended. It is not 
altogether certain that all old commit- 
ments are yet out of the way, but it is 
the general impression that most of them 
are. Shippers are covered as to old 
commitments at least to the extent that 
urgent needs no longer affect the basis. 

Sentiment which has been bearish 
until recently has swung the other way, 

ing to continued drought in Texas 
and Oklahoma and to disappointing 
crop developments in Alabama and the 
\lississippi Valley States, except Mis- 
sourit, during August; three or four 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


Aug. 31 Aug. 24 
10 markets average. . peck, ca 17.95 
Memphis... . . 6.25 17.75 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
rade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
ea Pyeeeucurchius 20. 65@21. 10. 


22. 25@22. 60c. 
24.75@25. 25e. 


Current Sales 


For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 


M phis total.... ; 7,678 5,082 3,872 
included in total 7,525 5,005 3,822 
0 marketa 1121075 101,188 49,610 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts. . 576 349 1,020 
Gross receipts. 3,665 4,773 7,512 
‘otal since Aug. I, net... 3,215 3,308 6,703 
S ments. 5,254 7,857 | 1,713 
total since Aug. I..... 32,310 41,854 54,879 
Total stoek. ; 37,262 60,520 61,167 
Lccrease for week... 1,689 3,084 4,201 
Ursold stock in hands of 
_ \lemphis factors...... ME, gs aod 
ecrease for week... UN, Gav alee 
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weeks ago farmers were unusually op- 
timistic as to their crops; now there is 
almost universal complaint of wholesale 
deterioration ; the plant has put on little 
new fruit since early in August and, as 
yet, there is nothing to indicate that 
fruiting will be resumed. 


A Waiting Market 


Most Buyers Expect Lower Basis 
as Crop Movement Increases 


Boston, Sept. 4.—The advance in fu- 
tures has cut off much of the recent 
small demand for new crop extra staple 
cottons, and restricted that for prompt 
delivery also. Most manufacturers ex- 
pect lower futures prices as well as 
basis as the movement of the new crop 
approaches its peak for the season, but 
they can locate comparatively few ship- 
pers who are willing to quote basis that 
buyers regard as discounting those con- 
ditions. This is particularly the case 
on | to 1s in. cottons and staples longer 
than full 14 inch. On shorter cottons 
and on Association 5s to 7s there are 
trading opportunities and a fair volume 
of business. On 6s the average basis is 
350 on December for middling, with 
sales reported as low as 300 on, and 
with some shippers holding for 400 on. 
For full 1:% in. hard western cotton of 
middling grade there are few sellers be- 
low 500 on Dec., and none are free 
sellers thereat for Oct.-Nov. shipments 
or sailings; yet many buyers are confi- 
dent of being able to cover their needs 
later on at 400 to 425 on Dec.; they 
seem equally confident at being able to 
buy 1 to lvs-in. cottons before the end 
of October at 250 points on Dec. for 
middling 1lvs-in. hard western cotton. 

The Alexandria market has continued 
its upward trend with the upper con- 
tracts up about 125 and the Sak. con- 
tracts about 175 points. Some local im- 
porters also had cabled advices yester- 
day of a further advance of 50 points in 
basis, but this lacks confirmation thus 
far, and seems most unlikely in view of 
the recent broad advance in contracts. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 


22} to 22}c. 222 to 234c. 


ee Mis i vance a sas 
1 in. to I} in... 22} to 23c. 23 to 23kc. 


BEE Gg oic 6 es . 222 to 23%c. 233 to 24}c. 
1 #6 in.. ae 24} to 25ce. 254 to 26}c 
1} in. 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le. 


Basis" on New York, December, 19. 39c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Oct.- 
Nov. shipment as follows: “Fully seed 
fair” Sak. $38.10 np $1.74 from Aug. 2 
“fully good fair to good” Uppers $25. a 
up to 86c. from Aug. 28. They report 
closing prices Sept. on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Nov. Sak. $34.60, 
up $1.26; Oct. Uppers $21.40 up .89 
from Aug. 28. 
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Chairmen of New Committees 
on Silk Exchange 


The Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange announced on 
Aug. 31 the new standing committees 
of the exchange which will function dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929-1930. 

The names of the chairmen of the 
various committees follow: Executive 
Committee, Douglas Walker; Finance 


Committee, August Schierenberg; Su- 
pervisory Committee, P. Gerli; Com- 
mittee on By-laws and Rules, Fred- 


eric D. Huntington; Committee on 
Membership, Charles V. V. Smillie; 
Committee on Information and Statis- 
tics, George A. Post; Arbitration Com- 
mittee, Ernest C. Geier; Board of Ap- 
peals, Paul A. Salembier ; Committee on 
Commissions, Francis F. Henderson; 
Committee on Business Conduct, J. 
Chester Cuppia; Publicity Committee, 
Jerome Lewine; Committee on Grading 
and Warehousing, Charles Muller; Ad- 


justment Committee, Alexander D. 
Walker. 





Indian Cotton Manufacturer 
to Return Home 


Tulsidas Kilachand, director of 
Kilachand Devchand & Co., Ltd., op- 
erating several cotton mills in India, 
will sail on the “Bremen,” Sept. 16, after 
spending several weeks in this country 
visiting friends in the textile industry. 
He plans to return to America next 
year to make an extended study of the 
South’s cotton manufacturing industry. 

Recently Mr. Kilachand has _ been 
visiting Robert Hecht, of the Interna- 
tional Corp., Atlanta, Ga., who has long 
been identified with the cotton industry. 
Kilachand Devchand & Co., Ltd., which 
was founded 60 years ago by Mr. Kila- 
chand’s father, handles about 500,000 
bales of India’s annual cotton crop, 1 
addition to grain and oil seed. 


Army Awards Contracts 


for Facing Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA.—Army Quartermaster 
opened bids Aug. 28 to furnish them with 
broadcloth facing cloth, the following 
bids being received: Warrenton Woolen 
Co., New York, $5.24 on 1,000 yds., 
silver gray facing cloth, 154 to 164 ozs., 
conforming with specifications dated 
Aug. 7, 1929 and $5.37 on same quantity 
of scarlet facing cloth; Patterson & 
Greenough, Inc., New York submitted 
a bid of $3.10 on these items for cloth 
to be manufactured in accordance with 
samples. Depot officials announced that 
contract to supply them with this cloth 
had been placed with the Warrenton 
Woolen Co., at their bid figures, $5.24 
and $5.37. 


Henry C. Martin 


Removes Offices 


Henry C. Martin, wool goods selling 
agent, has removed his offices from 25 
Madison Ave. to 51 Madison Ave., 


New York. 
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G 
BEMBERG 


meets every demand for weaving and knitting 


Super-Fine “A” Quality Untwisted on Spools Ultra 
Multi-Filament— Natural Subdued Lustre 


Denier Filament 
15 25 
25 25 
30 25 
40 30 
52 30 


v 


The finer deniers are being successfully combined 
with silk and wool. 


Bemberg yarns are also regularly made in 65, 80, 
100, 120, 150, 180, 24.0 and 300 denier sizes, 
featuring both natural subdued lustre and ultra 
multi-filament qualities. (For example, 150 denier 
contains 112 filaments). These yarns can be sup- 
plied in skeins, spools, or bottle bobbins, in no 
twist, 22, 5 or 7'2 turns, with or without prepa- 
ration. Prices for these yarns may be obtained 


on application to American Bemberg Corporation, 


180 Madison Avenue. 


Bembers 


BRAND YARN 
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RAYON 





Rayon Selling to Jan. | 





Advance Buying Trend 
Becomes More Pronounced 


7. steady increase in demand 
which characterized the rayon mar- 
ket through August gained added mo- 
mentum with the passing of Labor Day, 
and the current week started out 
auspiciously. There is no high-pressure 
buying in any direction, but all the 
nedium-range deniers are moving at a 
satisfactory pace. The trend toward 
future buying has become more pro- 
nounced than ever, one of the leading 
producers reporting that the company 
has considerable business booked as far 
ahead as Jan. 1. This tendency is per- 
haps one of the chief features of the 
market at present writing. 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 
Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 PAu weate wae $2.35 $1.65 
75 re 2.45 1.25 
100 Wier aia Sieraia ee 1.95 1.60 
100 Dye péseveaoates 2.00 1.65 
125 Rat astavrac aah wey 1.45 1.25 
125 Ee eee 1.50 1.30 
150 BRS E Asso nek hhen 1.15 1.10 
150 i tvecéenveas<a 1.20 1.15 
150 NE oad ois nein coe 1.35 1.30 
150 PUR eid ethin 3 ag hac 1.50 + 
170 RE Svein c can 1.15 1.10 
170 Won adders eeun 1.39 1.30 
200 a atx ice scan Sema 1.10 1.05 
200 Os tracusdiguues 1.30 1.25 
300 IG x 0h a'c% wioees 1.00 .95 
400 Ee eit kk ee eae 1.10 95 
450 Dc wien wauxbaats 1.00 95 
600 A censivccntee 1.00 95 
900 100-144.........00. 1.00 95 
Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
3$...$3.50 2o.25 $25: .. 94:08 $3.25 
50 2.75 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
75 2.50 1.70 1%....1.33 1.20 
100 2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 
233000 kaee 1.20 
Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 
Denicr ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 25...$4.15 40 3... $3.15 
25 25....3.69 52 30....3.00 


30 25....3.40 


_[Dne to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
diers are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 
Denler 


Price Denier Price 
> snoaeen $3.00 BA asa aa $2.30 
ree 3.00 Bs ts aot eke 1.90 
j oe 2.22 RSS 1.90 
I Ree 2.40 Be scvnons 2.20 

Rayon Waste 
Open |: leached waste................- $0. 36-$0. 40 
Ope bleached waste. .........++s0» cuted sa 
Bleaved thread waste (mfrs.)......... -20- .25 
Ce CORE ER coistsc poss case cane. aie 
C ODS Ca sla ve ce thy ped oa trserc es 
Converted Rayon Waste 
I C8 COS ss ob care when Sas 8% $0.61 -$0.63 
Ur OE MN 6s coins Seow kd eae eas  ) ar 
Bl UMOMM Sous ada ae haces foes cad 
Bles PPPS. bacon pode awe o .38- .45 
( MOGI. 3 a5 5 os aa caee ko ssa: 28 
\ SOO eo oie oa aceensues a «sae 


Both knitters and weavers view the 
outlook with confidence; they are plac- 
ing good-sized orders for mid-winter 
shipment, and there seems to be no diffi- 
culty regarding prices. Indeed, prices 
are steadily becoming firmer. One op- 
timistic executive of a leading rayon 
corporation, when asked about the pros- 
pects of the much-discussed “dollar 
rayon,” replied that the prospects were 
toward higher rather than toward lower 
prices. He said the market was so 
strong that a raise in prices this fall 
was not outside the bounds of possibility. 
While this might appear to be an ex- 
treme view, it is consistent with the gen- 
eral situation so far as regards demand; 
most of the large producers report active 
buying, with little disposition to under- 


sell. 
August Sales Good 


August turnover in rayon yarn showed 
normal increase, according to rough 
computations made last week. The 
spokesman for one outstanding firm said 
their month’s volume totalled several 
million pounds. The active business 
done in August, usually a “dead” month, 
has given the trade much encourage- 
ment; now, with the summer season 
over, and with manufacturers turning 
seriously to winter production, the in- 
dustry looks for a consistent rise in 
demand for yarn. 

Producers are in a happy frame of 
mind, this week. Such comments as 
“excellent outlook” and “business 
couldn’t be better” were heard on vari- 
ous sides. While the conservatives 
adopt a more cautious attitude—and 
wisely so—it certainly seems that the 
fall and winter outlook is good. There 
is less and less comment being heard 


regarding the prospects of another 
downward price revision. Obviously, 
such expectations would be scarcely 


justified, in the face of the apparently 
strong market that now prevails; and, 
though it is easy to grow overconfident 
regarding the outlook, the current belief 
of the principal factors is that the pe- 
riod of uncertainty which followed the 
price revision has definitely passed and 
that the fall months will be marked by 
a healthy sustained demand. 


Experimenting on Rayon in 
Australia 


WasHincton, D. C.—Experimental 


work being done in Australia on the 
use of Tasmanian stringy bark pulp for 
manufacture of 


the low-grade rayon, 
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gives promise of successful develop- 
ment, which will probably result in es- 
tablishment of plants for rayon produc- 
tion, according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner Peabody, of Melbourne, 
to the Department of Commerce. 


End-August Lull 
Weakens Waste Prices 


September Opens Somewhat Soft, 
Due to Lack of Demand— 
Market Tone Confident 


September opened somewhat softer 
in the rayon waste market, due to a 
let-up in buying just before Labor Day. 
Prices were generally weaker, though 
there was no pronounced decline. 
Bleached thread waste, which had been 
at 27c., dropped to 25c. and some deal- 
ers were reported to be letting it go as 
low as 20c. in order to effect a turnover. 
Open bleached and unbleached con- 
tinued steady, however, and the tone of 
the market as a whole was confident. 
Waste importers said they had con- 
siderable stock on hand, but added that 
the expected September demand would 
clear this quickly and create a strong 
market, as the country’s supply of 
waste is very limited. There is little 
waste being imported at the moment; 
dealers have no wish to weaken their 
market by adding to their stocks and 
purchases abroad are carefully restricted 
to actual orders. 

The current week saw a slight in- 
crease in interest, though there was no 
real rush to buy. Garnetters and top 
manufacturers both were in the market 
for supplies, and a fair amount of busi- 
ness was placed. Dealers commented 
that they could effect a good turnover 
on imported waste, if it was of the all- 
coarse variety; the European practice of 
mixing fine and coarse handicaps them, 
it was stated, as the American firms 


can’t use the fine and coarse when 
mixed together. 
Oregon City Mills to Open 
Two More Stores 
The Oregon City (Ore.) Woolen 


Mills will open on Sept. 1, two retail 
stores in Minneapolis and Detroit re- 
spectively. These stores will be the 
first of a chain which the company will 
open and operate in the Middle West, 
according to announcement of A. R. 
Jacobs, president of the company. 

The Oregon City Woolen Mills have 
found that retail stores are a great 
stimulus to business within the radius 
of trade territory adjacent. They oper- 
ate retail stores in Oregon, having 
established a large store in Portland in 
1925. 
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R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


: SPUNRAYARN 
G ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
ew Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 












NATURAL and CONVERTE 
440 Lafayette St., New York 
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~ RAYON %, 


Cops—Cones-—Spools 
Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., TE 
New York 2376. 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 

of machines for trimming, seaming, 

overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 
Let us show 
swatches of 
fabrics. 





results on 
your own 


MERROW conti fem 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 





Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes, 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Established 1846 


See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——(AAL6 


i 3 
SWEATER MACHINE 
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RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades + NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfige 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SAMMUAAAAHA ENA AAANEUELAUEOUAGAOOONOORDGDR EU UUEAEEENEUEUGUUEUEUEGAEUEOEOEUERUEUELUEUEUEROO ON OE EDEN EMM EHEO REEL EDU NUNN bot 










| Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 











North Adams, Mass. 
WOOL and COTTON BLENDS 


Samples on Request 











L. T. [VES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new woolen clippings 
ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


| WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


er ein ee oT 


- IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 


the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for | 
both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. | 


, £929 
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Hosiery Knitters 
Begin Tram Buying 


Thrown Market Generally Quiet, 
But Tone is Confident and 
Prices Firm 


“All quiet” continued to be the key- 
note in the thrown silk market during 
the holiday week, though there were a 
few exceptions to that rule. Hosiery 
knitters, who have shown little interest 
during recent months, made it evident 
that they were in buying mood, to a 
limited extent, at least; there were 
many inquiries from this industry, and 
a fair amount of future business was 
placed. The demand from the hosiery 
trade is still of the “feeler” variety, 
however; it has not reached any real 
proportions, and substantial demand is 
not expected to register for a few weeks. 
By the end of the month, the hosiery 
producers will be obliged to cover for 
mid-winter production, it is believed. 

Broadsilk weavers did little buying, 
due mainly to the holiday interruption. 
There is some uncertainty at the broad- 
silk end as to how September demand 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk ° 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.45 





Japan organzine, 2 thd - crack in skeins.. 6.20 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. 6.65 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.25 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 6.15 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on ‘bobbins 4°85 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops................. 2.73 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.90 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.15 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX..............-. 5.90 
Hosiery SE I 9 4.6.4.5 055050 80% Fe eas 5. 80 
Hosieey temdiny Oe Ges oo csec ns > Scan cd coda 5.70 


Spun Silk Yarns 


Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


Mele. 5.55 ceae $4.35 ee = $4.65 
Pel <uckcon es 4.55 NS aioe we md ena 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 

Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.60 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5.45 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 5.30 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15.................. 5.20 
Japan filature, best ME a's ic baie ales <6 % 4.95 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 ASA 4.90 
( Canton filature, new etyte, 14/16............ 3.80 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............. 3,55 
— filature, 8 cocoon................... 2.29 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22... .....0ccccccees 5.20 
ee ee aaa 5.25 
= CERO WOOD BOP ES. . oc acck ins scsacver S15 
OD. CRG CUMMOND COPE. oc cs os eeeceee cece 5.15 
Oo te OS eee eee 5.10 
Crack (VPRONE DEBE. fc access diacesd cous 5. 15 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close For the Week Close Net 
Aug. 28 High Low Sept.3 Chg. 


September... 4.90 4.94 4.87 4.94 +.04 
October... 4.88 4.91 4.86 4.91 +.03 
Sovember... 4.88 4.92 4.85 4.90 +.02 

ember... 4.88 4.90 4.84 4.90 +.02 
. January, 4.89 4.92 4.87 4.92 +.03 
_ebruary... 4.89 4.92 4.87 4.92 +.03 

irch... 4.89 4.92 4.88 4.91 +4+.02 
"April... 4.89 4.9] 4.86 4.91 +.02 


F \ug. 28 to Sept. 3—Total contracts 162 (68 old; 
iew); Total number of bales 2,280; Total approxi- 
te value $1,516,200. 


‘ew 10 bale contract basis. 





SILK AND SILK YARNS 





will develop, and the mills are inclined 
to go slow on yarn buying, until they 
are in a better position to gage fall 
and winter business. 

The tone of the thrown silk market 
was confident, despite the lull, and prices 
continued firm. There is little new at 
the mill end. Production is proceeding 
at a very conservative pace, but in- 
creased output will be the order at the 
end of the month if demand justifies it. 


Raw Silk Firmer, 
Prices Tend Upward 


Silk Exchanges Will Be One Year 
Old Next Week—Factors 


Praise It’s Achievements 





A slight weakness which proved to be 
temporary and unimportant developed 
in raw silk several days prior to Labor 
Day. This was due to a lull in buying; 
certain Japanese firms became worried 
and cut prices to effect a quick turn- 
over. The market rallied quickly, how- 
ever, and a strong tone was maintained 
through the remainder of the week; the 
same firmness carried past the holiday 
and into the current week. Prices ap- 
peared to be stronger than ever, with 
an upward grade of a cent or two. 

The end-August situation was verv 
satisfactory so far as importers were 
concerned; indeed, it was on a par with 
the entire month, which has shown 
extraordinary strength. The first week 
of September has been quiet, and no 
great spurt in demand is looked for 
before the middle of the month. Certain 
importers who are known as_ good 
guessers, said they thought a price 
weakness might develop next week; the 
softening, if any, would be slight and 
brief, they believed; and they looked for 
a real stiffening toward the end of the 
month when fall buying is expected to 
register quite strongly. 


Good Call for Fabrics 


The current strength of raw silk is 
due largely to the healthy situation ob- 
taining at the broad goods end. Import- 
ers said their weaver-customers  re- 
ported very satisfactory business on 
summer fabrics. Incidentally, numerous 
silk fabric mills have followed the coun- 
sel of President Schniewind, of the Silk 
Association, last winter, when he urged 
caution against over-production. Infor- 
mation reaching the raw silk firms is to 
the effect that the credit of the weavers 
is considerably stronger, thanks to a 
policy of curtailed output. The practice 
of limiting output rigidly to actual de- 
mand is not yet in general force, and 
the importers, for the sake of their own 
business, would like to see it more 
widely observed. They say the firms 
which have adopted this policy have in- 
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creased their profits already, even 
though they may not have benefited the 
broadsilk market as a whole. The fabric 
industry, it is contended, will not benefit 
until the policy of limited output is gen- 
erally observed. 

The activities of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange are the theme of much 
interested discussion, at present, in view 
of the fact that next Wednesday that 
institution will celebrate its first birth- 
day. So far as can be learned, no func- 
tions have been planned to mark the 
occasion. The view of the officials of 
the Exchange seems to be that the 
Exchange’s achievements speak for 
themselves. 

As one executive put it, “we don’t 
ballyhoo about the Exchange; it is pro- 
gressing splendidly and doesn’t need 
such publicity.” Certainly the institu- 
tion has achieved much during its first 
year. Its influence has been widespread : 
it helped toward the standardization of 
inspections and it was an outstanding 
force in the stabilizing of silk prices. 
Importers generally believe that the 
exceptional strength shown in the mar- 
ket during the supposed “dead” months 
was due largely to the functioning of the 
Exchange. One factor, usually conserv 
ative, made the prediction that “in two 
years the Exchange will be a leading 
commodity market.” This may be merely 
a hope, but it is not without justification 
when one considers the accomplishments 
of the institution to date. 


Spun Silk Prices 
Firm; Steady Buying 


Active Demand Registers at 
Broadcloth End—Confident 
Tone in Market 


A steady demand from the various 
consuming industries marked the begin- 
ning of September in the spun silk trade. 
Woolen and worsted manufacturers 
placed orders, mostly for early shipment. 

All the broadcloth weavers have be- 
gun buying; orders are of good size and 
divided between spot and_ future. 
Spinners generally reported that the 
broadcloth firms were showing active 
interest; normally this demand does not 
manifest itself strongly until mid-Sep- 
tember and it was considered a good 
omen that fall business has begun so 
early. It is expected that the call from 
the weavers will grow from now on. 
The current business at that end is not 
of sensational volume, but many of the 
larger firms have already placed their 
winter orders for yarns. 

The spun silk market is firm, with 
prices steady and a confident tone pre- 
vailing. Business during the week was 
satisfactory, considering the holiday, 
and the prospects for September are 
considered good. 
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_Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
| Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 


and Colors 


Office and Mills Thornton, R. 1. 































MILLS 


Woonsocket 
R. 1. 


Incorporated 
1904 


FALLS YARN 





Fine 
Woolen 

and © 
Merino 
Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 













WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
wont! YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 
Minerva Yarns ‘“sxi‘Gocheting” 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Ca. in. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Station “E” 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 





French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives : BOSTON—E Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


SHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
Los ANGELES. —Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorsTeD YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


CoMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 





YARNS 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Blag. 


WM. H. GRUNDY CO. I INC. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
‘Trade both i in n Grey and Mixtures 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 


| JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
se adelphia, Pa.; New York—C harles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
’. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 


} Salaes W. Skerry, 10 High ‘St., Boston. 





C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. c. Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 









WORSTED YARNS 


Yarn Demand Less Active 





Men’s 


Wear Mills 


Expect Good Season 


PHILADELPHIA. 
EN’S wear manufacturers in this 
N section are showing their new 
lines and indications are this will be 
another active season for worsted fabrics 
of this type, continuing the good run of 
business they experienced during the 
last season. Few mills have covered 
their mew season’s requirements in 
yarns and spinners of mixtures are look- 
ing forward to active trading in the 
near future. 
\lthough manufacturers state they 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-1 2s, low, com. (SGD... cc cccecccces $1.00 -$1.05 
2-168, low com. (36-408) ............ 1.05 — 1.10 
2-20s to 2-248, low } (448)........... .15 = 1.20 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46-48s)....... 1.25 — 1.30 
2-268 to 2~30s, } bid. (48s).......... 30 -— 1.35 
2-30s to 2-32s, 3 bld. 8S. A. (46s)...... 1.40 — 1.45 
2-32s, 3 bld. (48-50s)....... 45 — 1.473 
ee | err 1.45 — 1.50 
2-26s, § bid. (56s) .. 1.50 — 1.55 
2-36s, § bld. (56s) .. 1.60 -— 1.65 
oe are 1.65 — 1.70 
eS rere 1.70 — 1.75 
2-00 Be ac csccacccccancecs 1.75 — 1.80 
2-50s, high 4 bld. (64s)....... ee 1.874— 1.96 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 1.95 - 2.00 
2S, BR, Ss ovo ais oinc en cbanean 2.40 -— 2.45 
French System 
20s, high, ie GN ak iucncnuesaeeae $1.45 -—$1.50 
ee ti patna e's Car LG sine eee .474- 1.523 
260, bla (360) Sand Saud ee are he b tke 1.52§- 1.573 
SM, BSG ons as Sade b ho bee ae 1.65 — 1.70 
$0s, fine warp (66-70s).............. 1.80 — 1.85 
40s, o~ =e b ewhipnmie eins Wee 1.773-— 1.823 
Sie, (GRAS, noua be Gus ua nes cecad 1.95 = 2.00 
60s, (oa Dod ycagucaeeeaamec mast 2.324- 2.373 





2-20s, low, § bld (44s).............6. $1.10 -$1.15 

2-18s to 2-20s, 5 SO bos cn dda oe 1.273- 1.30 

bid. (50s) 1.35 

1.40 

.45 
1.65 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50. .$1.274-1.30 30s, 70-30.. $1.474-$1.50 
30s, 60-40.. 1.373-1.40 30s, 80-20.. 1.574- 1.60 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 

o (ORE As Sc iaaalacabenacek cs $1. 22-$1.23 

Halt. ood ESA ee 1.20- 1.22 

igh @ GRlGe Reta. os ccseccavesaus 1.12- 1.15 

A wh Sear xe a aac ucelea'e aoa et 1.07-— 1.10 

ss 2) ene 1.02— 1.05 

gh } blood NS 5 sco sees Nee ee ol .97— 1.00 

“8 SIs es Pie osc r es cond ok eases .98- 1.00 

4608 A and NE ru tae Wale ae Sate ee .93- .95 

Ae Be ee sas aus .85— .87 

40a. A. GG Mas ca cc% evaisneces .83- .85 

Je el eo .82- .83 
\ oils— Boston 

rine $0. 3 ae 80 Low } bid. $0.58-$0.60 

Half-bld. .78 = + bid. -55— .58 

gh # bid. _ Re 46s a os 

‘ver. § bid. .63- .65 44s 50- .53 

Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 22) 

0: RO os she 4ld # bld (56s) ...... 9d 

Re (GO access 374d es SD soa ss 25d 

id. (608)...... a oss-bred (46s)... 22d 

Id. low (58). . 






are able to buy French spun mixtures 
on the basis of $1.95 for 2-30s, fine, 
spinners are asking $2.05 for yarns 
spun from long wools, claiming yarns 
being offered at the $1 95 level are spun 
from short fine stock. Mixtures are 
stronger than at any time during the 
previous. season and spinners are talk- 
ing of higher prices for these qualities 
in the near future because of higher fig- 
ures they are forced to pay for raw 
material. 

There has been a fair to good demand 
from dress goods concerns during re- 
cent weeks, but this has fallen off and at 
present these firms are taking only small 
lots wanted for filling-in purposes, 
manufacturers stating that they have 
covered the rush goods orders they re- 
ceived and must wait for further de- 
velopments there before buying yarns 
again. They used 2-50s Bradford and 
French and hard twist single yarns in 
fair-sized quantities for the fabrics 
ordered. 


Holiday Reduced Volume 


All grades have been firmer this week, 
although trading was curtailed because 
of the holiday, spinners in several in- 
stances raising their quotations 24c., al- 
though admitting that manufacturers 
had not found it necessary to pay the 
higher figures as yet. Dress goods con- 
cerns assert they are able to buy 2-50s 
Bradford at $1.85, but the consensus of 
the trade is that yarn purchased at this 
price will not be made from fine stock 
but from high half blood, $1.90 being 
the average selling price of this count 
during the week; 2-60s is held at $2.35 
for Bradford and five cents higher for 
French spun. 

Knitting yarns for outerwear have 
been quiet, with prices firm and inclined 
to advance, the largest spinner having 
recently raised their quotations of 2-20s 
by 24c. Others state they will raise 
their prices within a short time because 
of the increasing strength displayed in 
wools. 

Condition of outerwear spinners in 
this section is spotty, one of the largest 
having business in hand to permit a 
night shift, while several others, who 
are in the majority, are running only 
half time. The strong features of these 
yarns at present are the small stocks 
which spinners hold and the firmness of 
medium domestic wools as contrasted 
with conditions a few weeks ago. 


Specifications Delayed 


One spinner is running overtime on 
orders that originated with jobbers who 
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are confident these yarns will be taken 
from them by manufacturers at higher 


prices. Spinners of single Bradford 
counts that have been taken in large 
amounts during recent weeks by bath- 
ing-suit trade are not busy, finding it 
impossible to obtain specifications from 
knitters. 

Spinners are holding 2-20s good quar- 
ter blood at $1.274 and $1.40 to $1.45 
for single counts that are being taken by 
bathing-suit manufacturers. Just when 
these mills will begin to take in the yarn 
they have on contract or when they will 
place large new contracts, depends on 
the reception their lines meet, depletion 
of 1929 stocks in retailer’s hands seem- 
ing to point to an early bathing-suit 
season for the next year. Knitters are 
more concerned with sweaters and 
sweater coats, believing that an active 
call for these yarns will develop this 
month. At present spinners of these 
yarns need business and specifications 
on contracts already on their books. 
There has been a fair interest in 2-40s, 
half blood. Bradford and French, at 
$1.75 and $1.80 respectively. 


Steady Basis in 
Wool Top Market 


New Business Slow but Combers 
Well Sold Ahead—Noil Stocks 
Adequate to Demand 





Boston.—Business in wool tops is 
not arriving in volume, but specifica- 
tions against old contracts continue sat- 
isfactory. Many combers, well supplied 
with orders, are not particularly dis- 
turbed at the moment over any seem- 
ing lack of interest. Larger business is 
expected just as soon as current goods 
opening have been viewed by buyers 
with the consequent placing of orders. 
Quotations are unchanged from a week 
ago. The market has ceased to go down 
and yet there is no indication at the 
moment that manufacturers will be 
willing to pay any higher prices than 
those now quoted. In the Bradford mar- 
ket the decline continues in merino 
tops, the 70s are now quoted 41 pence 
and the 64s at 374 pence, both at the 
low prices of the year. 

Although last week was a dull one in 
the noil market there was an improved 
tone and dealers were less inclined to 
accept any low bid that might come 
along on anything they offered. There 
is no doubt a fair-sized consumption of 
noils going on. The wool felt hat in- 
dustry is not making any particular de- 
mand at this time but manufacturers of 
broadcloth, covert and similar fabrics, 
are securing larger business. Output 
from the New England combing mills is 
running at a good steady rate and stocks 
of noils in the hands of dealers are 
adequate. 
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PULUUUUEEUOUUEOOUASELUANEEEOAEEEA EEE 


The Standard 


= ). 
Ws of Perfection 


Roy Card Grinders have been accepted 
throughout the trade as the standard of 
perfection. 
long experience. 


They are made by specialists of 


Leadership in this industry has been ob- 
tained only by delivering machines of 
definite economic value to mills. 


Advice on grinding always promptly and 
cheerfully given. 


4 aed CS console fexrae 
ak B. S. ROY & SON CO. 
Best for the Established 1868 


Long Grind \ WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


rRRO Y 


Paraffined 


makes the Best 


The Signode 
rugged quick 
strap, is best for all types of textile shipments. 
able dollar savings, 
in volume, 


GRINDERS 


Clean 


Strap 





Textile Shipment 


lensional Steel Strapping System with its 
acting tools and strong, clean parathned 
Remark- 
reduction of freight costs, reduction 
and elimination of pilfering are a few of the 


outstanding advantages. 


Call for demonstration or let us send you a sample seal 


(We 


and general catalog No. 15 


Signode Steel Strapping Company 
2620 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIll., U.S. A 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd Montreal, Quebec 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 





the Sealed Steel Strapping 


also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all 


forms of nailed strapping wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch 


nails, tag fasteners, ete. 


Write for general catalog.) 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned Product 
for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural qualities 
that tend to make Calf Skin the Ideal 


Roll cover. 
Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experience 
in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic Mmmm 


Balin g Presses 












TET 











From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 














—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE @ WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


NL 
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‘WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





(———— 


August Comeback in Wools 





Business on a Larger Scale— 


Medium W ools Turn Upward 


Boston. 
N August there was an increase in 
the volume of wool buying as com- 
pared with July and the average price 
paid was not lower than in July with 
the proviso that values on medium 
wools showed an advance over the July 
average price. This type of wool may 
move even higher under the combined 
influence of a short supply in this 
year's domestic clip and developing de- 

mand from manufacturing interests. 





Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delne..$0. 38 -$0.39 § blood...$0.44 -$0.45 
oe .44 


Fine elthg... .31 - blood... .43 - 

} blood.. 44- 45 

Texas and California 

Fenes, 12 RODE iv soceci awe sdsads de $0.90 -$0.92 
California, Northern. ........s-cccese .85 - .87 


Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 


A.A. . $1.00-$1.03 B-Super... $0. 83-$0.87 
A-Super... . . ae C-Super... .78 .80 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 


WS BB icone Va ean ss ka wes S $0.93-$0.95 
Gs UO WN. 5. oes ce saicee ease ne .93- .95 
Fine and fine medium........... .90- .92 
BARONE: . i cceeWatn cee cee wiawoka meee .90- .92 
BM. cc coadeRinn Sy date maa caus hems 80- .82 
Mohair—Domestice 

PM ct Co ath oe wt das pate ke $0. 48-$0.50 
DU OMNI toast tcdd scan @aniens -65- .68 


Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, average..............e0. $0. 41-$0. 43 

ee CURR Sac cae casts aha eeuwern .45 

Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 

70s ... $0.88-$0.90 58-60s..... $0.40-$0.41 

648 pees y, oe i. See .40- .41 

58-608... . . a a |e .37- .38 
Buenos Aires: 

i OOO su PACS hating saweeberer $0. 31-$0. 32 

Mp FW ROR. Kwa ceaie war anas eeaRaoeRs ‘ae nae 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1.... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece. . .25- .26 





Szechuen ass’t....... .27 - .28 
CAMBOVE Golo ae econ ia. ss war ws .254- .26 
Scotch black face...........c2ce00 .27 - .28 
East India: Kandahar..... .36- .38 
WME cscs oe an Cases -4Al- .43 
MRS. cic GCKP eeu nora ao ress -41- .43 
BODO. 60s Coa ceaveanak teas eaees .38- .39 


Substitute Quotations 


Wool Waste 
Lap 


WO WE isis oat bak aves $1.02 -$1.05 
WADE COMME 55 oar cpe een tase 90 - .93 
Thread White Worsted—Fine...... -81- .83 
POU. nasd unas. seeker ooa5c 58 - .60 
Thread Colored Worsted—Fine two- 

AY <5 0 <cptels Cat. a Salat Sn aeclp tae 48 - .50 
a Se ee we 2D 
Card—Fine White................ <= 3B 

Medium white...............% st=- 23 


Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 


Merinos—Coarse light............ $0.073-$0.08) 
Wine GRR re eS ei es cts 06 - .06} 
7 ee eee 19- .20 
EO —INGE sc vaeans ace ease oak -103- 11 
Bla Rv ctaeGaSae varus sueee Cae .09 - .10 
OG » «+. 5 vd’ eden a dies Gos aete wend 14-  .15 
WR cae stncicncikesisers« 42- .43 
Re Ate IPRS ee an a was KSA -20- .21 
wit WN oo area eat acs .20- .21 
ERCUR “EMG «x5 2s'ac kaw is ens 07 - .07% 
EE SOT EE DUS Wb 12 
SB ee a ki. ee ae 10 = 11 


Medium wools continue firm. Prices 
for bright fleece wools are held at firm 
rates by country dealers. In the terri- 
tory sections not much wool of medium 
grade is to be found. Fine wools are 
also getting cleared up with prices 
steadier on the smaller quantities still 
in the hands of the growers. Purchases 
throughout the West reflect the sold-up 
condition of prim ary markets. 

The last series of London wool 
auctions afforded little guidance to the 
English wool trade beyond demonstrat- 
ing that wool has a value, which no one 
disputes. The next series this month 
and the opening of the Australian sea- 
son are events of great interest to the 
trade throughout the world and will be 
watched with the keenest interest. 

For the first six months of the year 
the decline in values of wool and other 
raw materials for the wool industry led 
to heavy losses in many mills, pro- 
portionate to the amount of stock in 
their inventories. The same is true also 
of the wool trade, at leas? that part of 
it that was unable to dispose of its 
larger carryover of the beginning of the 
year, before prices fell off rather 
sharply. The second half of the year is 
more than likely to tell a different tale. 
It is barely within the range of prob- 
ability that the second half of the year 
can witness any such decline as occurred 
during the first six months. 

Wool growers in the United States 
since the passage of the tariff in 1922 
have gained a fair measure of pros- 
perity, increasing their flocks and pro- 
ducing a larger clip year by year until 
this year’s clip stands at the highest 
point since 1894. The Department of 
Agriculture has recently issued a warn- 
ing to wool growers not to over-extend 
themselves. The United States must 
still import about 40% of foreign wool 
to keep its mills going even on the basis 
of this year’s production of approxi- 
mately 302,000,000 Ib. of shorn wool. 
There seems a considerable opportunity 
yet left to the domestic grower to sup- 
ply to a larger degree the normal de- 
mand of the country for clothing wools. 

The South African wool clip for the 
year ended June 30, 1929, amounted 
to 858,000 bales or approximately 
273,000,000 Ib. Germany, France and 
Great Britain were the chief buyers, ex- 
ports to the United States much below 
normal. Outside of the United States 
there is more interest being shown in 
Cape wools. South Africa, if she con- 
tinues to breed super-merinos, has less 
reason than any other wool-producing 
country to fear rayon competition. 
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Rags and Wastes Are 
Attractively Priced 


Basis Low Enough For Good 
Business—Stronger Wool a 
Factor of Influence 


Boston.—The general situation in 
wool substitutes is considered more 
hopeful following reports from the goods 
center that substantial business had been 
placed in several lines of woolen fabrics. 
Increased interest in overcoating is also 
on the cards. A generally firmer posi- 
tion in wool is a factor of strength, be- 
coming operative when offerings of rags 
are made and the mill buyer can no 
longer punctuate his demand for lower 
prices by emphasizing weak wools. 

The old rag market is not yet normal 
either as to price or volume of business. 
There are no large orders placed but 
there is a fair scattering of repeat orders. 
Merinos and worsteds in several colors 
at fairly firm prices are moving more 
freely. The clip market is firm with a 
better demand for the good light colored 
materials. The strong high pricé on 
mixed rags prevents larger speculative 
grading. 

In the Dewsbury rag and shoddy dis- 
trict recent rag auctions were well at- 
tended and fair business was transacted. 
Heavy stocks of material had been ac- 
cumulated for the sales including a con- 
siderable quantity of fine Australian. 

The general tone of the waste market 
is a trifle firmer. Large manufacturers 
are keeping for their own consumption 
the choicer wastes, so that it might be 
said that really good wastes are not very 
plentiful on Summer Street at this time. 
In estimating the strength of the market 
it has also to be noted that imports of 
foreign wastes have been very small for 
a number of weeks. The probability that 
the tariff when finally passed will exact 
higher duties on foreign wastes has not 
to date had any influence whatsoever in 
bringing about any buying in the foreign 
markets for future delivery. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ending 
Aug. 31, based upon data compiled by 
the Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


Aug. 31 1929 1928 
Domestic...... 7,500,000 169,307,000 167,600,000 
Foreien. 950,000 78,287,000 73,503,000 
Total....... 8,450,000 247,594,000 241,103,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Rate. ; 950,000 78,287,000 73,503,000 
Philadelphia... 1,200,000 62,898,000 48,235,000 
New York..... 990,000 50,517,000 44,410,000 
Total....... 3,140,000 191,702,000 166,148,000 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 
NATIONAL 


CARBANTHRENE DYES aii: aati tie 


represent that class 3 
of Vat Dyes excelling || || W.T. LANE & BROTHERS 


all others in fastness. . Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


—— See Also —— 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. Se —CATALOG——— 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ps 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO ed ; —_ : Ee 
TORONTO aS 





You use specialists to lay out your mills, 
to design your fabrics, to operate your 
finances. 


Why not use the 
L a 
NationaL Dyes a | Wa dob 


to treat yourtextiles? They are specialists. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


*’Tetrakierol”’ 


Recommended for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns. . . . 


> ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J.‘ 


Meet hk 2” get Pc AM a 
CoN ee kine ck aah. had 


f 
ee 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


Foe 
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Importation of Dyestuffs 
Samples Into Great Britain 


The Board of Trade has issued the fol- 
lowing announcement regarding the im- 
portation of dyestuffs samples into 
Great Britain. “An open general license 
has been issued under the Dyestuffs 
(Import Regulation) Act, 1920, per- 
mitting the importation by sample post 
as from August 6 of bona fide trade 
samples, without commercial value, of 
synthetic organic dyestuffs, colors ‘and 
coloring matters, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) The gross weight 
of each packet must not exceed 8 ozs., 
and the Post Office Regulations regard- 
ing the Imperial and foreign sample 
post must be strictly complied with, and 
(2) Each packet must bear the full name 
and address of the consignee; it must 
be addresed “c/o The Officer of Cus- 
toms and Excise, Mount Pleasant Depot, 
General Post Office, London, E. C.”; it 
must be conspicuously marked with par- 
ticulars of the contents ; and it must bear 
a statement that the contents are bona 
fide trade samples of no commercial 
value.” (Trade Commissioner Homer 
S. Fox, London.) 


Supremacy of Prints 
(Continued from page 73) 





duced from rollers in much the same 
way that printing is done by large pro- 
ducers of printed silks. But “in every 
case these printed designs are sold direct 
to the consumer, and the distribution is 
annually showing a perceptible gain. 

Naturally expansion in the production 
and distribution of printed silks, rayons, 
cottons, linens, etc., resulted in a dis- 
placement of novelty woven colored 
goods. For example, on or about the 
year 1922 a vogue for cotton broadcloths 
printed in wide colorful stripes displaced 
French ratines in woven colors to such 
an extent that one of the largest Ameri- 
can wholesale distributors lost $150,000 
during the year. The ratines, imported 
at a cost of $1.50 a yard, were sold to 
distributors in foreign countries at 10c. 
a yard. 

However a few manufacturers of 
woven colored cotton dress goods who 
discontinued the production of staples 
and advanced into the field of semi- 
novelty woven colored cotton dress 
goods to be retailed at popular prices, 
| their organizations intact while 
thers less progressive operated at a 

and finally retired from the pro- 
ing field. Now slightly more inter- 





ea=—o s 


in fine yarn woven colored cotton 
s goods is reported by manufacturers 
through long experience have estab- 
ed a reputation for successfully pro- 
ng fine yarn zephyr ginghams. It is 
} true that dressmakers have taken 
colorful gingham checks and they 


DYEING AND FINISHING 





have been welcomed by buyers of cotton 
dress goods departments catering to 
women who appreciate the effects in a 
fabric of woven colors. 

At one of the fashion shows held to 
promote the sale of cotton dress goods 
many contestants for the prizes con- 
tributed dresses made by famous dress- 
makers from examples of rayon and 
cotton. Strangely enough the judges 
gave the first prize to a dress made from 
a bleached sheeting printed in a novel 
design exploited in appealing colors. 

A French dressmaker who was present 
at that exhibit was amazed at the deci- 
sion of the judges. Nevertheless he is 
now leading his field in the creation of 
all designs for commercial printing pur- 
poses by composing wilder patterns and 
assembling more striking colors than 
any competitor has to offer. 

Printed rayon fabrics are now offered 
in the salesrooms of the most noted 
French manufacturers of silks maintain- 
ing factories in both Lyons, France, and 
in this country as well. 

Volume manufacturers of dresses 
whose annual sales pass the $5,000,000 
mark are planning to produce printed 
rayon dresses for $5 retailing. Con- 
tinuing investigation further afield the 
writer finds that consideration is being 
given by the management of five and 
ten cent stores to the plan of opening 
departments for the sale of five and ten 
dollar dresses made principally from 
printed rayon fabrics although similarly 
priced fabrics will be included in yarn 
dyed or printed cotton fabrics. 

Glancing at the market for wool and 
for worsted dress goods one finds ex- 
pansion in the production of printed 
fabrics for the building up of ensembles 
and for dresses as well. Generally 
speaking the printings are conserva- 
tively simple even in the lightest 
weights. The printing of wool and of 
fine worsted dress goods has doubled in 
the last five years. It is now promoted 
chiefly in fabrics for sports or out of 
door wear, but is expanding. 

A study of the market as a whole 
shows the aim of exclusive retailers is 
toward novelty printed silks especially 
in confined styles, and a desire to avoid 
patterns sold to makers-up of dresses 
made to sell at more or less popular 
prices. Recently a sale of printed silks 
in confined patters composed in Paris 
was made to a retailer by an American 
printer at a price permitting a 100% 
mark up. 

Indications clearly point to the suc- 
cessful production of printed fabrics by 
large American mill organizations since 
printed fabrics are now so highly re- 
garded both in New York and in Paris. 
Significant of the trend is the report 
that a large and successful cotton goods 
organization featuring principally yarn 
dyed fabrics is to introduce printed fab- 
rics to insure a profitable business. 









where 
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Pequot Colored Sheets 
Meet Laundry Test 


Laundry tests carried out through 
cooperation between the manufacturer 
and a large soap producer, indicate that 
Pequot colored sheets will give several 
years of ordinary service in the home 
before there is a definite fading of color. 

Recent washing experiments by Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. for the Naumkeag 
Mills of Salem show that the peach-col- 
ored sheets gave no evidence of fading 
after being washed 100 times. Lavender 
sheets were washed 85 times before 
there was any recognizable fading. 

Put into household terms of usage, 
these numerous launderings of the col- 
ored sheets, resulting in no loss of the 
tone of the pastel shades, prove that if 
properly laundered the colored bed linen 
will give years of satisfactory service in 
the opinion, both of the mills and the 
soap manufacturers. 

The peach color, which was washed 
100 times and then the efforts to lessen 
the color through ordinary launderings 
were given up, has been regarded as an 
experimental shade. This type of color 
was the primary object of the tests, 
owing to the fact that previous experi- 
ments with laundries have shown that 
the other colors used in Pequots met 
washability tests with unfailing success. 





BUSINESS NEWS 








Armand May, Ine., 
Changes to the Amico Co. 


That the name of Armand May., Inc., 
internationally known manufacturers of 
laundry, textile and cleaning and dyeing 
machinery, is to be changed to the Amico 
Co., has been announced recently by 
Armand May, head of that organization. 

This company, whose products are widely 
known under the mark of “Amico” has, 
in a few years, gained a reputation for 
developing equipment along the most mod- 
ern and original lines. Particularly is this 
true about the “Amico” extractor, which 
was the pioneer about three years ago, of 
the underdriven oscillating extractor. Now 
this type is considered standard in the 
laundry, dry cleaning and textile indus- 
tries. The first of the many patents cover- 
ing “Amico” extractors, has just been 
issued and known as Letters Patent No. 
1,723,940. 

Discussing the change in company name, 
Mr. May said, “The name Amico has 
become such an important factor in the 
fields it covers that a change in the com- 
pany name to include the word is quite 
natural. The entire personnel,’ he con- 
tinued, “remains intact.” 

As a step toward increasing its facilities, 
the Amico Co. has just opened a new plant 
and warehouse at 5401-21 South Western 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., in conjunction with 
the Whelco Laundry Machinery Co., 
a number of new members of the 
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BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center | 
of Screw. 


’ Button Control—with Reversing | 
Switch and with limit stops up | 
and down. | 

Self contained. Set anywhere you | 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. | 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














For Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 


—by covering your pulleys with 
leather or cloth. Use Ament’s Glue 
and you will need no rivets. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


H. B. AMENT GLUE CoO. 


Louisville, Ky. 


AMENT’S GLUE 


Hercutes EXTRACTORS 


ROM the smallest to 


the largest size. This 
quality extractor is made 
for Silk, Cotton, Rayon 
and other textile fabrics— 
also for laundry work. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 


6343 


Tel 
Sherwood 6842, 





See Also—— 
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“WOOLFORD WOOD TANKS” 
as aa lined by our experts, 
in our own factory, 
make the best Acid 
Containers. The per- 
fect, long-lived tank 
for Scouring, Dye- 
ing, Bleaching, Car- 
bonizing, Finishing. 
Put your acid handling 
problems up to us for 


solution. 


|G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. —See ciiso 
Factory end Office: Darby, Penna. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Mail Address: Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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2 
Glee Reels 
WATER (42 LBS.) PER HOUR AND 
Rel eel aes ia mnee se 3 


R THAN 
WAIN Ch anes a 


R PRESSURE WORK 


HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS 
With SELF - RECORDING 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Low Operating Cost MODERATE PRICE High Efficiency 
Rhode Island Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


| EST. 1908 99 Chauncy St., Dept. TW, Boston, Mass. 








HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND Water Softeners 


=== — HUNGERFORD 
& Terry Inc. 


G—— 
CLAYTON, N. J. 
Established 1898 


One Billion 
gallons of 
water filter 
and softened 
daily 





VANDUZEN 
STEAM 
JET PUMPS 
and 
SYPHONS 


The E. W. VANDUZEN CO. 
428 E. Second St., 
CINCINNATI, O. 













; DISCHARGE 


PIPE 
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ma (STEAM PIPE 


The Berry Fan 


is strong, durable and 
efficient. Used for drying 
or ventilating. Belt or 
motor driven. 





Manufactured by 


A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 
28 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 
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\mico machinery line, soon to be an- 
nounced, will be built. The first of these 
the Amico curtain and blanket stretcher, 
has already made its appearance. 

The officers of the Amico Co. are: 
Armand May, president and chairman of 
the board; Harry Koplin, vice-president 


harge of sales; Louis Koplin, vice- 


president ; R. W. Horowitz, secretary and 
treasurer. The executive offices will re- 
main, as in the past, at Atlanta, Ga. 


Wheleco Laundry Machinery Co. 
Moves Into New Plant 


The Whelco Laundry Machinery Co. 
announces that it has just moved into its 
new plant at 5401-21 So. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. This new home, covering 
practically an entire block with a depth of 


216 feet, is of the latest type mill con- 
struction with a saw-tooth daylight roof. 
The plant has ample railroad shipping 
facilities. The Whelco Laundry Machin- 
ery Co. will maintain its general offices 
and showroom at the same address. 

The Whelco company is the exclusive 
owners of cylinder patents covering the 


Seal-Tite Door. (U. S. Patents Nos. 
1,598,335 and 1,700,706. ) 
The officers of the Whelco Laundry 


Machinery Co. are: Armand May, chair- 
man of the board; B. Lindberg, president ; 
H. Koplin, vice-president in charge of 
sales: L. Koplin, vice-president; H. L. 
Seegat 


Lewis-Shepard Co. Starts 
Branch Plant in Indiana 


The Lewis-Shepard Co., lift trucks and 
portable elevators, announces the purchase 
of a brick manufacturing building con- 
taining approximately 60,000 square feet 
of floor space at Crawfordsville, Ind. The 
increasing business of the company de- 
mands additional factory space, and instead 
of putting up further buildings at Water- 
town, Mass., they will operate the branch 
tactory at Crawfordsville in order to serve 
heir many customers west of Cleveland. 
It is expected that production will be well 
organized at Crawfordsville by Oct. 1. 

[he Lewis-Shepard Co. has increased its 
sales over 300% in the last seven years. 
[he company was incorporated in 1915, 
and since that time has had to expand its 
manutacturing area at six different times. 
In the beginning the Crawfordsville plant 
will manufacture chiefly skid platforms for 
iit trucks, and storage racks for use with 
portable elevators. The production of lift 
trucks and stackers may be added later. 


Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Establishes Boston Office 


e Combustion Engineering Corp. 
discontinued its New England 
agency representation with Schumaker- 
Sal Co. of Boston and has es- 
‘shed a Boston district office at 100 
Arlington St. The personnel will in- 
clude: J. J. Brady, district manager ; 
'.. Yeager, sales engineer, and S. J. 
. merchandise salesman. 
.. Farrell and D. F. Jones, for- 
of the Schumaker-Santry Co.., 
issociated as Farrell & Jones and 
taken over the accounts formerly 
ed by Schumaker-Santry Co. Far- 
« Jones will be located at i0 


H St., Boston. 


OBITUARY 





Charles H. Hope 


Charles H. Hope, an engraver of a long 
family line engaged in that trade who had 
been head of the John Hope & Sons En- 
graving Co., of Providence, R. I., for 18 
years, since the death of his father, John 
Hope, died suddenly at the age of 67 years. 
He was born in Manchester, England, and 
came to this country when a youth. He 
almost immediately entered the employ of 
his father, where he rose through various 
positions until he became head of the com- 
pany in 1910. He had been married for 


30 years and his wife died within 25 minutes 


of his death, also by a stroke. 


H ane Til ng 


Hans Illing, aged 38, superintendent of 
the Royal Underwear Mills, Reading, Pa., 
was found dead in his car in the garage at 
his Wyomissing Hills home, near Reading, 
a victim of accidental death by gas poison- 
ing. Mr. Illing, a native of Germany but 
a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
was commander of a German submarine in 
the World War. At one time his U-boat 
was caught in one of the nets the British 
spread in the Channel, but he managed to 
free his vessel, his escape being one of the 
few scored by submarines trapped in these 
nets. 


William Lyman Robertson 


William Lyman _ Robertson, traveling 
salesman of the Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., was killed in a recent auto- 
mobile accident at Greenfield, Mass., where 
he was spending a vacation with W. T. 
Palmer, manager of the replacement de- 
partment of the Russell Mfg. Co. He was 
born in Norwich, Conn., the son of the lats 
Mrs. Anna (Lyman) Robertson of Nor- 
wich, and was 26 years old. Two sisters 
and three brothers survive. 


Oren W. Massey 


Oren W. Massey, aged 57, president of 
the Massey Gin and Machine Works, of 
Macon, Ga., died at his home in that city 
following a short illness. He was the son 
of Oren Webb Massey, who manufactured 
the fifth cotton gin for commercial pur- 
poses and invented several improvements 
tor cotton gins. 





C. W. McKenzie 


C. W. McKenzie, aged 61, overseer at 
the Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, died 
Sunday night Aug. 11 from heart trouble. 
His widow, four daughters and one 
survive him. 


son 


Roy P. Wade 


Roy P. Wade, aged 44 years, chemist 
for the Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., died at his home in that city, follow- 
ing an illness of several weeks. His widow, 
one son, three brothers and two sisters 
survive him. 


John J. Theobald 


John J. Theobald, for 28 
perintendent of the Spencer  (Mass.) 
Works of the Wickshire Spencer Steel 
Co., dropped dead while attending a funeral 


years su- 
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in Holy Rosary Church in that town on 
Aug. 20. He was 69 years old and had 
lived in Spencer about 35 years, coming 
from Cleveland. He was retired on a 
pension six years ago. He was a former 
president of the Spencer Chamber ot 
Commerce, and a trustee of the Spencer 
Savings Bank. 


Charles H. 


Charles H. Haworth, retired superin- 
tendent of Mill No. 5 of the former Ren- 
frew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., died at his 
home in that town on Sept. 1, after a short 
illness. He was 73 years old, a native of 
Meriden, Conn., and had lived in Adams 
for 50 years. He leaves a widow, one 
daughter and a son. 


Haworth 


Alfred D. Sperbeck 


Alfred D. Sperbeck, for several years 
foreman of carding in the Phoenix Knitting 
Mills, Little Falls, N. Y., died last week 
at his home in that city from a complica- 
tion of diseases. He was 57 years old. 
He was connected with the knitting firm 
until recently when the firm moved its plant 
to the South. 


Edwin L. Kirby 


Edwin L. Kirby, for many years pay- 
master of the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
died Sept. 1, at his home in Lowell. He 
was 69 years old. Surviving are his 
widow, Alice J. Kirby; three sons, Bryant 
L. of Lowell, Howard F. of British Colum- 
bia, and Donald T. of Medford; one sister, 
Mrs. Horace Leslie of California, and four 
grandchildren. 





Seek New Tenants for Closed 
Fall River Mills 


Fatt River, Mass.—Representatives 
of Fall River bank and business inter- 
ests have united with a representative of 
the United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., Homer Loring’s textile organiza- 
tion, in the formation of a company to 
be known as the Fall River Industrial 
Buildings, Inc., having for its purpose 
the acquisition of some of the city’s idle 
textile plants and the offering of them 
for rental or lease at such attractive 
terms as to induce the establishment of 
new industries therein. The company 
has already secured an option on the 
Connecticut mills which were formerly 
the Globe Yarn Nos. 1 and 2 mills and 
from which the machinery was removed 
to the South several years ago. 

Other available mill properties are the 
Ancona, the Granite, Osborn, American 
Linen, Troy, Weetamoe and Stafford 
mills, all of which have for a 
considerable period. 

The company is to apply for papers 
of incorporation in this State, giving 
its capital stock as 25,000 shares with- 
out par value, and officers as follows: 
president, Brayton F. Wilson, of Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc.; John S. 
Brayton and John C. Batchelder, of the 
B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co.; Attorney 
Harold R. S. Buffinton, Roy F. Whit- 
ney, president and manager of the Fall 
River Electric Light Co., and Albert A. 
Harrison, head of Borden & Reming- 
ton Co. 


closed 
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79 YEARS of 


KNOWING HOW 
built into every 
Fletcher Extractor. 
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FLETCHER WORKS 


FORMERLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 





We now make a holder with 
especially constructed Lugs 
for holding the 


Automatic Bobbin 
alsothe Regular Filling Bobbin 
having 1 3/16 inch head. 

If you are using automatic 
bobbins let us send you a set. 


Write us regarding all matters 
pertaining to bobbin holders, as 
we make many kinds, and are 
sure we can be of help to you. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Thirty Years 





The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 

The “Bowen Patented 

TRAVELER Vertical Offset Traveler” 

for Uniformity of Twist 

in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


VU. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8S. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— is 


TRADE 


MARK 








The Pal 
SPECIFY ne iat ilile 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning 


The Simplicity As- 
sures Easy Adjust- Sar 
ment and_ Rigid and ‘Twisting 


Setting. 2 
é Frames. 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 
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A Popular 


WARP 
DYER 


Warp dyeing requirements 
most exacting. Nobody knows this 
better than the makers of the Re- 
liance Warp Dyeing Machine. The 
result is a machine that rates high, 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE 


MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


Established 1870 
John Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


—su ce  UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL | 
ascaaloc—— TWENTIETH CENTURY | 








APPERLY FEEDER 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards 
Perfect Mechanism 
Efficient, Positive, Up-To-Date 
Fifteen Thousand in Use 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 


53 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—— See Also —— 
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'D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


—— See cllso— 
——CATALOG—— 
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